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“Behind the lines—French Instruction” 


Jell-O is so easily made, and the package takes so little 
room, that it is on the provision lists when time is a factor. 
Next to quality, we have always worked for convenience 
to the user. Our package is as simple as may be for the 
perfect preservation of flavor. It can be opened and its 
contents added to a pint of boiling water in a moment's 
time. Private Grouch would have been unknown at the 
schools of instructions over there if the k.p.’s had rated 
Jell-O for the mess tables. 


JELL- 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert 
AT HOME EVERYWHERE 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 





This is the fifth of a 
series drawn espec 

the aay owe Ay 
Compan; lerbert M. 
Stoops, formerly 6th Field 
Artillery, Ist Division. 
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He Sold Two Stories 
The First Year 


HIS sentence from J. Leo Mee- 

han’s letter to the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation, tells the whole 
story: 


“Within one year I have been able to 
abandon a routine life that pro- 
vided me with a meal ticket and a 
few other incidentals for the inf- 
nitely more fascinating creative 
work of the photoplaywright.” 


But it would not be fair to you to 
end the story there. It is interesting 
to know that this young man in an un- 
derpaid job was able to sell two photo- 
plays and attach himself to a big pro- 
ducer’s studio in one year; that a 
short time ago ‘\¢ was retained by 
Gene Stratton Porter to dramatize 
her novels for the screen. But if you 
have ever said, or felt like saying, as 
you left the theatre, “Why, I could 
write a better story than that,” you 
want to know just how Mr. Meehan 
proceeded to become a successful 
photoplaywright in one short year. 


He Tested Himself 
OUBTFUL, but “willing to be 


shown,” as he expressed it, Mr. 
Meehan proved conclusively to him- 
self and to us that he had undeveloped 
talent. The rest was a simple matter 
of training. The Palmer Course and 
Service merely taught him how to use, 
for screen purposes, the natural story- 
telling ability which we discovered in 
him. 


We Offer $1,000 
end Royalties 


HOUGH we are daily discover- 

ing among men and women in 
every walk of life, new screen writers, 
like Mr. Meehan, we continue this 
nation-wide search, because, regardless 
of the rich rewards that are being 
offered in this field, the demands for 
good screen stories are far from being 
filled. 


We are now offering $1,000 and 


royalties to new and unknown writers 


fot acceptable screen stories to be pro- 
duced by this corporation. This is 
the first time that new writers and 
photoplaywrights have had the oppor- 





J. Leo Meehan 


tunity to share in the success of screen 
stories of their own creation. 

One hundred and sixty companies 
in Los Angeles alone are searching 
for better screen stories, offering from 
$500 to $2000 for each one that is 
acceptable. Yet their demands are 
not filled. Our Sales Department, 
the biggest single outlet for film plays, 
cannot begin to supply the needs of 
producers. 


One Way to Know 
About Yourself 


H. VAN LOAN, the well- 
e known scenarist, in collabora- 
tion with Malcolm McLean, formerly 
instructor in short story writing at 
Northwestern University, developed 
the Palmer Test Questionnaire, which 
has proved its usefulness in discover- 
ing in men and women the ability to 
write screen stories. 

Among those whom we have re- 
cently discovered, developed, and 
whose stories have been accepted are 
people in all walks of life; a Califor- 
nia school teacher, a New York society 
matron, a Pennyslvania newspaper 
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man, an underpaid office man in Utah, 
and others. 


Still others, men and women of all 
ages, are enrolled, not because they 
want to become professional screen 
writers, but because they realize that 
Creative Imagination, properly devel- 
oped, is the power which lifts those 
who have it to lofty heights in any 
field of endeavor and they appreciate 
the opportunities for training pre- 
sented through this new channel. 


You may have this same ability. It is 
for_you to decide whether thesesopportuni- 
ties are attractive enough to make you 
want to test yourself, free. It costs noth- 
ing and involves no obligation. 

All you do is to send the coupon for the 
Palmer Test Questionnaire, answer the 
questions asked and return it to us. We 
will tell you frankly and sincerely what 
your answers show. We hold your an- 
swers confidential, of course. If you prove 
that you are endowed with creative imag- 
ination, we will send you further informa- 
tion relative to the Palmer Course and 
Service. If not, we will tell you so cour- 
teously. 


The Chance is Yours 
You Must Decide 


KK BOWING as you do the rich rewards, 
can you afford to pass this opportunity 
to test yourself? It costs nothing—no ob- 
ligation. 

And if you are endowed with creative 
imagination a simple matter of training 
will prepare you for photoplay writing, 
for many other highly paid positions in the 
film producing field which now await 
properly trained men and women, or for 
higher places in other lines of endeavor. 

Send the coupon. Make this intensely 
interesting test of yourself. Know whether 
or not you are endowed with the ability 
to grasp the opportunity for rich rewards 
which are now going begging. 


as oe eee 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department oftEducation, Sec. 301, 


| Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

| Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 

| your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 
out charge. 


SERS ee | mee d 


All correspondence strictly confidential, 
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The Practical Man’s Car 


fe Economical Transportation 





TAT OCaY 


The quick success of the Chevrolet 
Utility Coupe has proved how accu- 
rately its designers gauged the trans- 
portation requirements of the average 
busy man or woman. 


This fully equipped, modern car 
combines day-by-day reliability, re- 
markably low operating costs and the 
lowest price asked for a Fisher Body 
automobile. 

The mammoth rear compartment is 


especially attractive to the man who 
is always moving tools, mechanical 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


equipment, models, sample cases, grips 
or luggage of almost any kind. It is 
especially adapted for all-weather use 
by salesmen. 


Any Chevrolet dealer will be glad to 
show you its exceptional engineer- 
ing features. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . . 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . . . 510 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


There are now more than 10,000 Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world. Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in territory not adequately covered. 
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A Great Clacking 
of Strange Tongues 


The Story of the Foreign Language Press in America 


AR and its aftermath have 
made us aware in the United 
States of many national 


phenomena to which we have 
hitherto been largely indifferent. One 
of the most interesting of these, both 
in itself and in its relation to certain 
other phenomena, is our foreign lan- 
guage press. 

For the first time in our history, it 
seems, we have awakened to the sound 
of a great clacking of strange tongues; 
not only have we awakened to the 
sound, but we have become curious as 
to what they are saying. 

There are about fourteen million for- 
eign-born in the United States. It is 
estimated that three million of these 
cannot speak or understand English 
and another three million cannot read 
it. There is the condition that is re- 
sponsible primarily for the existence of 
a foreign language press; such infor- 
mation as these six million get about 
their adopted land or about the world 
must come from publications in their 
own language. 

What about these publications? How 


By Parkhurst Whitney 


many are there? What is their his- 
tory? What is their future? Are they 
flourishing or declining? What are 
they saying to the foreign-born? What, 
if anything, should be done about 
them? These are some of the questions 
we are asking in our present National 
mood of quickened curiosity. 

In attempting to answer some of 
these questions it will be necessary to 
use figures. So let me say at the out- 
set that figures relating to the press 
are elusive in any language, and when 
you come to the subject of the foreign 
language press as a whole the problem 
is eg multiplied by the total num- 
ber of tongues. The birthrate of all 
publications is high, and so is the mor- 
tality; the total number of publications 
in all languages dropped during the 
past year was 1,226, but enough new 
ventures were started so that the net 
loss was —_ twenty. Some publish- 
ers give oath as to the accuracy of 
their circulation statements; some give 
estimates, and some give no figures at 
all—the same is true of English lan- 
guage newspapers. The rise and fall 


of the foreign language press is given 
added impetus by the rise and fall of 
immigration. Consider all those fac- 
tors and it is apparent that exact fig- 
ures are hardly possible; nevertheless 
it is possible to approach the statistical 
truth. 

The number of foreign language pub- 
lications printed or circulated in the 
United States at present is approxi- 
mately 1,200. In the last twenty years 
it has not ranged much more than a 
hundred above that figure or much 
more than a hundred below. 

They are printed in forty-one lan- 
guages or dialects, beginning with 
Arabic and going straight through the 
alphabet to Yiddish. 

Circulation figures for 944 of these 
publications reach a total of 8,556,416. 
The average circulation, therefore, is 
9,000, and if you want to speculate a 
little you can guess that the 1,200 pub- 
lications have a total circulation of not 
quite 11,000,000. Some of the sub- 
scribers included in the estimate live in 
Canada and our islands and possessions, 
but it can be assumed that the great 
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majority live within the boundaries of 
the territorial United States. 

Now in referring to the foreign lan- 
guage press as a unit there is danger 
of giving an impression of editorial 
unity which does not exist. The sit- 
uation is not at all like that, say, in Mr. 
Hearst’s chain of newspapers, with 
their standardized editorials, comics 
and magazine features. There is a cer- 
tain element of unity among the radical 
foreign language newspapers—of which 
I shall speak later—but generally there 
is just as much harmony as among the 


Hrvatska, of Calumet, Michi- 

gan, proclaims its Americanism 

at the top of its front page, and 

Republika-Gornik (Polish), of 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, proudly 

flies Old Glory at the head of 
its editorials 


English language newspapers— 
just as much and no more. 

The foreign language press can 
be regarded as a unit only in 
certain superficial ways. It distrib- 
utes the news to forty-one non- 
English speaking groups in a coun- 
try whose official language is 
English. It has a comparatively 
ancient history, and the history of 
the development of one _ section 
bears considerable resemblance to 
those of all the others. Its devel- 
opment was natural and _ inevitable, 
needing only the presence of a printer 
or two in a community of immigrants 
who could not read English. Since it 
is no longer considered patriotic or in- 
telligent to demand its suppression, it 
wi!l not disappear until at least a gen- 
eration after the last immigrant has 
passed Ellis Island. In those aspects 
the foreign language press may be re- 
garded asa unit. 

A history of the foreign language 
press has never been written, and I am 
not going to attempt it here; but if you 
know something about the development 
of one section, you will have a pretty 
good idea of them all. For several rea- 
sons, aside from the fact that it is 
fairly typical, the German language 
press provides the most interesting 
study. 

A great hash was made of it during 
the war, and its ancient glory is one 
with Pilsener and the Kaiser; yet it is 
at once the oldest and still the strongest 
numerically. It leads the foreign lan- 
guage group today with 242 publica- 
tions, of which 134 have a circulation 
of 1,204,026. At the top of its power 
it numbered approximately 800 publi- 
_ cations. 


The first German language newspa- 
per was started in 1739 by Christopher 
Sauer of Germantown, ectenibecin. 
This was just thirty-five years after the 
Boston News-Letter, the first English 
newspaper in the colonies, had been 
started in Boston; and at the time 
Sauer set his handpress to work there 
were but five other papers in the new 
country. 

Like the Puritans, the early German 
immigrants were for the mest part 
persecuted sectarians — Mennonites, 
German and Scandinavian Quakers, 
Schukenfelders, Dunkards, Rappists. 
Their religious beliefs, naturally, were 
about the most important factors in 


Republika-G ornik 
Published (meWARsKi 
er 
NEPUBLIKA-GOn rain 
Wanna ote = 


Bank of | merce: Pa. 
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their lives, and the first paper 
and subsequent early ventures 
were started to provide a 
medium for religious discus- 
sion. 
Sauer christened his paper 
“The High German Historian, 
or Collection of Important 
News from the Kingdoms of 
Nature and of the Church.” 
Such space as the title did not 
consume was devoted to the 
dissemination of information. 
Four years later a rival Ger- 
man paper was started, but 
Sauer had been the pioneer and 
his publication with the long- 
winded name maintained the 
lead. It was read not only in Penn- 
sylvania but in all the little German 
settlements in New York, the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Georgia. It was the one 
medium by which these isolated groups 
in a new land maintained connection 
with the homeland and with each other. 
Sauer passed his publishing business 
on to his son, who expanded it and also 
issued the Geistliches Magazin (Relig- 
ious Magazine), which is said to have 
been the first religious journal pub- 
lished in any language in the United 
States. Then, as the number of Ger- 


man religious colonies grew, the Ger- 
man language papers increased. In 
1762 there were five in Pennsylvania. 

Up to the Revolution, these papers 
paid little attention to the political 
questions that agitated the colonies. 
Strong religious beliefs had brought 
their readers to America, and religious 
discussion continued to occupy most of 
the columns. After the Revolution, 
however, the German colonists began to 
take an active interest in politics. They 
had taken part in the Revolution, and 
they could not escape an interest in the 
future which the war had made _pos- 
sible. The change was soon reflected in 
their journals; at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century their newspapers © 
were’ party organs of the most pro- 
nounced sort. 


This change from a discussion of © 


purely theoretical interests to a lively 
participation in everyday affairs is 


characteristic of practically every sec- 7 


tion of the foreign language press. 
The immigrant comes to America, 
bringing with him perhaps some pecu- 
liar ideal of reiigion or politics; for a 
time he is occupied with that imported 
notion and with his efforts to make a 
living. Gradually, however, the new 
land closes in on him. Labor problems, 
political issues, begin to touch him. He 
has to do or say something about them, 
whether to approve or disapprove, and © 
as these practical matters engage him 
so does his newspaper begin to reflect 

his change. 
philosophical editorial and gives some 


eit debnd ies ar 
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It cuts the three-column @& 


of the space to the candidacy of Rupert | 


Guntz for alderman. 


After the French Revolution, German 9 
immigration to America declined tem- © 


porarily. Connection with the home- 
land was gradually broken off, and the 


language of the German colonists, par- 3 
ticularly of their children, underwent @ 


marked changes. English words with” 
German inflections crept into the com- 7 
mon speech and even influenced the 

written word. Some of the “Pennsyl- ~ 
vania Dutch” became so muchya part of : 
the new country that they considered 


A sample of terrible Bolshevik 
propaganda from Svoboda (Ukran- 
ian) of Jersey City, New Jersey? 
No—merely a little account of 
primitive agriculture among 
American Indians 


SSMS SRS Ghai Sete. ee ee 
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their language as a native dialect, and 
themselves as the only Germans in % 
World: “Ich habe einen Kold geketscht~ 
(I have caught a cold),” they would” 
say, or “Ich bin wie ein junger Hi Z 

(Continued on page 28) : 
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How Sleep the Brave? 


An A. E. F. 
Veteran Re- 
ports on the 
Care Ex- 
hibited 


in 











By Corliss Hooven Griffis 


Mustering 
In the Bud- 
dies Who 
Did Not 


Come Back 














fought in this vicinity. 





Inset, general view of the cemetery. 


The re-burial of an American soldier in the permanent cemetery at Waereghem, West Flanders, 
Belgium. Mr. Griffis was present at this ceremony. Men of the 27th, 30th, 37th and 91st Divisions 
The half-masted flag indicates that a 


body is above ground 








DUN-COLORED army truck 
with “U.S.A.” stenciled in 
black on its sides rumbled 


through the rain down a long 
glistening highway of northern France. 
By permission of the C. O. of the camp 
of the Graves Registration Service at 
Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, the writer 
was one of a little expedition of six 
going out to search that day for graves 
of American soldier dead in the 
Argonne Forest. 

The truck bore us almost down to the 
southern edge of the Argonne, near the 
old town of Vienne-le-Chateau and into 
the sector that was fought over by the 
77th Division. There we ran it off of 
the main highway and bumped along 
over old German corduroy roads until 
it was impossible to take the vehicle any 
farther. Leaving the truck then, we 
plunged into the forest, and fighting 
our way along, passed through the dank 
ravine where the famous “Lost Battal- 
ion” hurled defiance at the enemy. 

In the very thickest part of the tan- 
gled woods not far away we began our 
search. It was suspected that there had 
been one or two bodies buried near a 
certain spot, but the graves never had 


been found. We had with us the orig- 
inal report of the burial, with a rough 
map and directions to locate the grave 
in the heart of the woods. 

I shall always think of the time I 
spent in those woods during the fighting 
of 1918 as the most memorable experi- 
ence of my life, and I believe that the 
experiences that I am now about to 
relate will rank next in importance. 
For these latter really are a part of 
the first. As I see it, the war is not 
over until the battlefields are cleared; 
until all the bodies of our hero dead 
are decently buried and accounted for; 
until then, the battle of the Argonne is 
not quite ended. That, at least, is this 
writer’s viewpoint. And I was proud 
to have even a small part in some of 
the work that is going on to clear up 
these battlefields and to ease the heart- 
aches of gold-star mothers. 

I was there that day, it should be 
explained, because some time back I 
had determined to find out the true an- 
swer to a question close to all our 
hearid. Are our hero dead in France 
being well cared for? Knowing the 
sort of incentive the men of the Graves 
Registration Service have to stir them 


onward, one might guess that nearly 
all of them are doing the very best they 
can. But are they? 

We have been told that the reason 
there has been no publicity of any sort 
about this work is because of a very 
laudable effort on the part of the Serv- 
ice to bar mere curiosity seekers from 
prying into a matter so sacred. It is 
so consecrated a task, and it is so un- 
necessary to have idle onlookers, that 
the rules have been made strict. Evi- 
dently the newspapermen have become 
discouraged, for they have neglected to 
tell the people back home about one of 
the most unusual stories that concerns 
the war. Certainly little has been made 
public that is definite and accurate. 

So I had made up my mind to see 
for myself. To that purpose I went to 
France unannounced, and at first spent 
my time quietly looking around with- 
out any guidance from officialdom. As 
you know, there has been criticism of 
the work of the Graves Registration 
Service. You will find on investiga- 
tion that the sources of this have been 
chiefly discharged employes and sen- 
sation-seeking politicians—but it was 
sufficient to make me want to look 
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around critically for a time without 
any help from the headquarters of the 
G.R.S. Not until I had almost com- 
pleted my tour of the cemeteries and 
my impressions were rather well 
formed did I seek any help or informa- 
tion from the Paris headquarters of 
the Service. For three months now, at 
this writing, I have been in close touch 
with all that is going on. But to con- 
tinue— 

All day long we worked in the forest. 
We came across plenty of evidences 
that Americans had fought there, for 
we found rusted rifles, bandoleers of 
ammunition, remains of packs and 
slickers and various other articles of 
equipment scattered through the woods. 

It seemed like detective work, in 
which these various articles were the 
elues which perhaps would help us find 
the man who had left them there. It 
was a case four years old, however, and 
it was extremely difficult. Wherever it 
seemed at all likely that a grave might 
be, there—with infinite 


up because the intervals between graves 
under the regulations finally issued was 
made six feet six inches instead of three 
feet, as formerly. 

At the beginning, even to straighten 
out the records was an enormous task 
in itself; and this was only well begun 
when the order arrived from Washing- 
ton to transport 45,000 of our soldier 
dead to the homeland. Colonel H. F. 
Rethers, as commanding officer of the 
Service, brought to his task a kindly 
and sympathetic heart, and he won the 
absolute confidence of his men and in- 
spired them to a full realization of the 
sacredness of the undertaking. He is- 
sued positive orders that no bodies were 
to be shipped to the United States un- 
less identification was certain. As he 
explained it, he was not concerned 
chiefly with the count of the number of 
bodies sent home, but he was tremen- 
dously concerned that those that were 
sent on their long journey in flag-draped 
caskets should be positively identified. 
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her boy is. She has not even the solace 
of knowing that he died a hero’s death 
in battle’ He is just “missing.” 

At present the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army has a list of 2,401 
men “unlocated” or “missing”—a list 
which includes 1,874 of the unknown 
dead. Think of it—2,401 families in 
this country have no idea what has be- 
come of their boy or where he is. Their 
supposition, naturally, is that he is 
dead, and it is more than likely cor- 
rect; but, if so, they do not know where 
his body lies. Thus it is that every 
time a body is identified, the anxiety of 
one of the gold-star families is allayed 
to some extent. At last they know 
something definite; that their loved one 
was killed in action, that he sleeps on a 
battlefield in peace. 

Officers of the G.R.S. tell. many 
stories of this particular phase of the 
work, and of how thankful these moth- 
ers at-home are to receive word that 
identification has been made. That lit- 

tle grain of comfort 





pains—a hole was dug 
until it was positive 
that there was nothing 
to be found. 

At the base of a tall 
tree which correspond- 
ed in every way with 
the description of the 
location upon the map, 
we dug _ everywhere. 
Nothing was to be 
found, however. It 
rained all day, but 
nothing deterred the 
workers until evening 
approached. Then they 
reluctantly returned to 
camp. The expedition 
was a failure—but only 
for that day. That 
search will go on and 
on until the grave is 
finally discovered. 

This was my first 
really definite infor- 
mation about how these 
searching parties work. 
Never have I seen more 
care and thoroughness. 
There is never the least 
haste, for fear that 
something important 
might be overlooked. If 
anyone had tried to tell 
me how painstakingly this undertaking 
is being carried on I should never have 
believed him. This care, of course, is 
necessary if the work is to be done well; 
but at the same time it is almost incred- 
ible for its conscientiousness and infi- 
nite patience. More tokens of that 
spirit I was to see shortly. 

But before I tell you what happened 
the day following, let me try to make 
you appreciate a few of the difficulties 
the G. R. S. encounters and what a huge 
task it faces. This unending search for 
lost graves is only one phase of the 
work. To the G.R.S. also has been 
entrusted the enormous task of ac- 
curately identifying all of the A. E. F.’s 
dead; of shipping back to the United 
States more than 45,000 bodies; and fi- 
nally, of gathering together those who 
are to sleep forever on foreign soil from 
more than 2,500 scattered temporary 
burial plots into six permanent ceme- 
teries in France and one each in Bel- 
gium and England. Even those bodies 
already buried in cemeteries chosen to 
remain as permanent had to be taken 
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means so much that the 
G. R. S. is bending ev- 
ery effort to the task of 
identifying the un- 
known dead. 

Another great task 
the Service has been 
busy at since the be- 
ginning of the work al- 
ready has been men- 
tioned —the effort to 
find unlocated graves. 
After each of the great 
American offensives of 
1918 there were many 
battlefield burials. 
Many of these were 
made under fire, and 
often at night. Some- 
times rude graves were 
dug; sometimes it was 
Bs a shell hole that served 
the purpose. Those 
were tense times, and 
but few moments of the 
arduous day could be 


> 











D. 8S. official, from Paul Thompson. 


We hear today that of the 76,796 
American soldiers who have been buried 
in American cemeteries since the war, 
only 1,874 are now classed as “un- 
known.” In the yea» past hundreds of 
identifications have been made, and the 
work is yet going on. This work im- 
pressed me as being particularly im- 
portant, and to the best of my knowl- 
edge it is being carried on in the most 
earnest and tender manner by the men 
of the G.R.S. 

When one thinks of what an Un- 
known Soldier means he will understand 
why it is that the identification of these 
bodies appears so important and is re- 
garded as a sacred work. When a sol- 
dier is listed as “missing” his mother 
or wife or other members of his family 
have no definite knowledge as to whether 
he is alive or dead; whether he was 
killed in battle or is a wanderer who has 
lost his memory; and his grave—if 
there is one—may be that of an Un- 
known Soldier, or it may never have 
been found at all. To a mother it is a 
constant heartache not to know where 


Captain John L. Sweeney’s grave among the fox-holes two kilo- 
meters north of Fleville in the Meuse-Argonne area. 
was the 326th Infantry, 82d Division. 
grave could be so carefully and thoughtfully marked, however 


Not every fox-hole 


spared for the dead. 
After the burial a rec- 
ord always was made 
of it, generally by the 
chaplain of the regi- 
ment or by the com- 
pany commander, and 
the location of the new 
grave was marked on a map or chart. 
Many things, however, might hap- 
pen to this record. Most of the direc- 
tions were incorrect, particularly if 
made at night. The man who carried 
it might have been killed, or the com- 
pany records blown up (as was the 
case In my own company). .In any 
event, the war went on; the line pressed 
onward; and when Nature had eradi- 
cated the surface marks of the burial 
it became exceedingly difficult to know 
where these graves were left. In addi- 
tion to such difficulties as these in the 
way of locating forgotten graves, there 
were those boys who were killed in tan- 
gled thickets, with no buddies near. 
Their bodies never were found and 
buried until Nature hid them from view 
with a covering of fallen leaves. 
_ This task of finding unlocated graves 
is being gone into thoroughly now. So 
far as that is concerned, the G. R.S. 
never has ceased to search for them at 
any time. In spite of the vast amount 
of other work that the Service has been 
doing this year, it has succeeded in re 
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covering 108 missing bodies since Jan- 
uary Ist—and more are being found 
each week. 

It is hard to tell exactly how many 
of these forgotten graves there are scat- 
tered over the battlefrelds of France, 
but it is safe to guess that there are no 
less than a thousand. I make no pre- 
tense of saying that this figure is any- 
where near correct, for it is mere sup- 
position—nobody really knows. 

As might be 
imagined, most of 








aaa all that is humanly pos- 
sible. 

You have heard me tell about their 
patience in a search that failed. Now 
hear of another attempt that followed 
and was better rewarded. The very 
next day an old Frenchman came to the 
camp and said that he thought he had 
discovered the grave of an American in 
the woods. The French peasants al- 


ice have been making every effort to 





ways are looking for graves; our Gov- 
ernment pays them twenty francs if 
they really do discover the burial spot 
of one of our soldiers—this on condi- 
tion that the discoverers do not touch 
it in any way, but let men from 
the G. R.S., trained to the work, attend 
to the exhuming and the examination. 

Most of the peasants’ reported discov- 
eries, I might add, generally prove to 
be unfounded. Or when the body is un- 
earthed it is found 
to be that of a 





these are supposed 
to be somewhere 
on the Meuse- 
Argonne battle- 
field. Of course, 
not all of them will 
ever be found; 
many a buddy will 
rest in his forgot- 
ten grave or trench 
or shell hole—a 
hero none the less. 
But if the work of 
the G. R. S. goes on 
as it is functioning 
now, a goodly num- 
ber eventually will 
be discovered; the 
bodies mostly will 
be identified; and 
then more mothers’ 
hearts will be 
mightily relieved. 








French or a Ger- 
man. soldier. In 
such an event, the 
American authori- 
ties turn the case 
over to the French 
to handle. The 
peasants, however, 
have been instru- 
mental in finding a 
large number of 
forgotten Ameri- 
can graves, so ev- 
ery report is care- 
fully investigated. 

Early the follow- 
ing morning a 
searching party 
was prepared to go 
out and see if the 
old Frenchman had 
really found any- 
thing, as he had 








Knowing this, with 
this for the incen- 
tive back of their 
work, it is little 
wonder that the 
men of the Graves 
Registration Serv- 


Belleau Wood Cemetery, photographed through the wire and brambles 
of the northern slope of Belleau Wood itself. 
Belleau-Bouresches road, with Hill 190 at the right and Les Brusses 
farm at the left.. Etrepjlly is just over the horizon. 

country, and American-won ground, every inch of it 


In the distance is the 


told, and again I 
was allowed to bea 
part of it, as be- 
fore. 

This time we had 
the old man for a 
(Cont'd on p. 26) 


International photo. 


It is fighting 


The First Twenty Years 
Are the Hardest 


Veterans of Four Wars Who Organized Like the Legion Have 
Proved that Fact, but They Have Also Smoothed the Path 


HE high school valedictorian 
closed his speech on “Napoleon” 
thus: “And we too, fellow- 
members of the graduating 

class, can learn a lesson from the great 
Napoleon, a genius who maintained a 
high average of achievement, and al- 
though he often exceeded his average, 
he never fell below it.” 

The young man meant well, but he 
gave Napoleon too much credit. It’s 
like expecting a .400 hitter in baseball 
never to fall below .400 on any day. 
Even Legionnaire Ty Cobb on an off 
day hits around the size of his collar. 
No one expects him to wallop the ball 
for a perfect 1.000 and never make an 
out at bat. That would be asking too 
much—it would be making a fool of the 
theory of probabilities and the law of 
averages. 

And if it is foolish to expect Ty Cobb 
to hit 1.000 throughout a season of 154 


By William Henry Nugent 


games against big league pitching, it is 
also just as foolish for a Legionnaire 
to expect every eligible former service 
man to enroll in The American Legion. 

None of the other peacetime organi- 
zations of war veterans—the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the United Con- 
federate Veterans or the United Span- 
ish-American War Veterans—ever came 
within many thousands of membership 
par. Yet in looking at the history and 
statistics of all national bodies of vet- 
erans, one finds that The American Le- 
gion has many advantages which favor 
its enrolling a higher percentage of 
eligibles than any other national organ- 
ization of ex-service men that ever ex- 
isted in the United States. 

This is true because The American 
Legion can profit by the mistakes of 
previous organizations of ex-service 
men. The old-timers have smoothed out 


the road and placed the signs of ex- 


perience on the side of the highway to 
indicate dangerous curves ahead. 

For one thing, they have taught the 
lesson of non-participation in partisan 
politics, and for another thing have 
taught the people that American sol- 
diers organized in time of peace are not 
a smoldering menace to the liberties of 
the country, as was charged against the 
G. A. R. in 1868. 

The first attempt of American war- 
riors to organizé dates from May 13, 
1783, shortly after Lord Cornwallis had 
surrendered to Washington at York- 
town. This body, the Military Order of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, still ex- 
ists because its original members be- 
queathed their membership cards to 
their descendants. 

The Cincinnati did not have the dem- 
ocratic ideals of subsequent national 
associations such as the G.A.R., the 
U.C.V., the U.S, W. V. or the Legion, 
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because its rolls were open to officers 
only. Its members specifically and un- 
mistakably let the world understand 
that they did not want enlisted men. 
Officers who served in the Continental 
Army, including foreign-born officers, 
formed the Society of the Cincinnati at 
the Verplanck House, near Fishkill, New 
York, where Baron von Steuben had 
his general headquarters. At the first 
meeting the members declared that they 
had met and organized “to perpetuate 
as well the remembrance of this vast 
event (the War of the Revolution) as 
the mutual ‘friend- 


tremendously on the visit of Lafayette, 
a member, to this country in 1826, and 
after Lafayette returned home the so- 
ciety again lapsed into coma. After 
slumbering for years it revived a second 
time in 1893, and by 1914 had an enroll- 
ment of 980 living hereditary members. 
In 1921 it claimed 1,100 members. 
After the Civil. War officers of the 
Union Army followed the precedent of 
the officers of the Revolution by form- 
ing the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion a year before the Grand Army 
of the Republic came into existence. 





ships which have 
been formed under 
the pressure of com- 
mon dangers, and in 
many instances ce- 
mented by the blood 
of the parties. “The 
officers of the Amer- 
ican. Army,” they 
continued, “do here- 
by, in the most sol- 
emn. manner, asso- 
ciate, constitute, and 
combine themselves 
into one society of 
friends to endure as 
long as they shall 
endure, or any of 
their closest male 
posterity, and in 
failure thereof, the 











collateral branches 
who may be deemed 
worthy of becoming 
its supporters and 
members.” 

On May 7, 1784, 
the Society of the 
Cincinnati held its 


The first club- 
house ever 
used by organ- 
ized veterans 
of an Ameri- 
can war, and 


first convention at ear yes 
i 2] phis yith : 
Philadelphia w oe Ween. 


representatives from 
the thirteen colonies. 
George Washington 
accepted the office of 
president, which he 
continued to _ hold 
until his death in 
1799. 

Naturally the 
buck privates and 
other enlisted men 
opposed the exclu- 
sive association. Many saw in it the 
beginning of an hereditary aristocracy. 
Did the patricians of America intend to 
keep down the plebeians of the united 
colonies? The Massachusetts General 
Court, or State Legislature, even went 
so far as to declare the society “dan- 
gerous to the peace, liberty and safety 
of the Union.” 

Men great in our history—Franklin, 
John and Samuel Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson—assailed its ideals. A rival or- 
ganization sprang up in New York to 
offset its aristocratic principles. The 
Society of St. Tammany, or the Colum- 
bian Order, started by a former pri- 
vate and upholsterer, William Mooney, 
avowed a platform of “pure democ- 
racy”. In the Society of St. Tammany 
George Washington accepted the title 
of Great Grand Sachen, as every other 
president did down to Jackson. Wash- 
ington was a born joiner, and just as 
unhesitatingly accepted office in the 
Society of Tammany as he did in the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

At length the Society of St. Tam- 
many became a political organization. 
The Cincinnati died down, but revived 


many Hall, 
Nassau and 
SpruceStreets, 
New York 
City, in 1798, 
on the right, 
Tammany 
Hall, East 
Fourteenth 
Street today 











the soldiers, would ever form into a 
national body. They saw ‘as obstacles 
the general apathy of the men and the 
exaggerated jealousies between some 
Middle Western and New England reg- 
iments, * 

Then came the Grand Army of the 
Republic,organized April 6,1866, a year 
after the Loyal Legion, by Dr. B. F. 
Stephenson and Chaplain W. J. Rut- 
ledge of the 14th Illinois Infantry, and 
the United States had its first national 
organization which admitted enlisted 
men and ‘officers on an equal footing. 
Many wondered why some one hadn’t 
thought of the idea before. 

Yet, strange as it may seem to us 
today, the attempt of the Boys in Blue 
to enlist in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public was looked upon as a step sin- 
ister and dangerous to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. Editors asked 
for its suppression. Many intimated 
that these armed men awaited the word 
of their commander, General John B. 
Logan, to mobilize and march on Wash- 
ington. This feeling was the old Amer- 
ican prejudice against standing armies, 
and many warned that the G. A. R. was 
surely a standing army of citizenry 
ready to spring to arms overnight to 
wreak vengeance on all who stood in 
their path. 

An example of this hys- 
teria comes down to us from 








The Loyal Legion was organized by a 
group of officers who met in Philadel- 
phia the day after the assassination of 
President Lincoln. In later years it 
numbered among its commanders Pres- 
ident Rutherford B. Hayes and General 
Philip H. Sheridan. 

Here in 1865 was the second time 
after a great war that American of- 
ficers had grouped themselves together 
without inviting the enlisted man. In 
1865 few thought that the “Boys in 
Blue,” as the politicians loved to call 





an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Sunday 
News of March 22, 1868. 
The editor who trembled for 
the safety of this country 
asked: “Who but the initi- 
ated know the numbers and 
purposes of this formidable 
organization?” He intimated 
that the G.A.R. was the 
armed force of the radical 
party ready at any time to 
assist in the “violent over- 
throw of the existing govern- 
ment.” The editorial contin- 
ued: 


For our part, we regard this 
politico-military organization as 
the most dangerous enemy of 
our free institutions; as being 
as dangerous to our liberties as 
were the Pretorian Guards to 
the liberties of Rome. It is com- 
posed of adventurous’ men, 
trained to war, educated to en- 
joy its license; men who prefer 
the hazards of the battlefield, 
and the excitement of the sol- 
dier’s life, to the laborious pur- 
suits of an everyday existence. 
And it is commanded by .one of 
the most desperate and reckless 
soldier-politicians (General Lo- 
gan) that the war produced. It 
is fair to assert that a great 
majority of its members would 
rejoice in the outbreak of an- 
other war. Men love war. 
Those who have once tasted its intox- 
icating pleasures, and enjoyed its charm- 
ing immunity from all those sordid cares 
which oppress those who struggle for a liv- 
ing in the pursuits of peace, are always the 
most ready to rush intoit again. The Grand 
Army of the Republic is composed of such 
men, and they are today panting for the 


fray. 
When this panicky editor was fear- 


ing that the members of the G. A. R. 
thirsted for another chance to become 
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intoxicated with the pleasures of an- 
other war the enrollment of the organi- 
zation totaled approximately 250,000. 
On August 1, 1868, N. P. Chipman, Ad- 
jutant General of the G. A. R., reported 
from at Washington thus: 
“The Grand Army of the Republic com- 
prises over 2,000 posts with an aggre- 
gate membership of over one quarter of 
a million, and has become a permanent 
and stable organization.” 

This estimated membership of 250,- 
000 made up a fair .proportion of the 
total number of officers and men eligible 
to join the G.A.R. Precise figures on 
the number of men in the Union forces 
are difficult to obtain. The exact 
number of individuals enlisted during 
the war has never been satisfactorily 
determined, but most authentic esti- 
mates place the total at 2,320,272, to 
which must be added the 122,000 officers 
and men in the Navy. 

Of all the soldiers, sailors and Ma- 
rines on the rolls of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, the 
greatest number that ever belonged to 
the ’G.A.R. was 409,489, a total reached 
in 1890, when 7,339 posts held charters. 
Six States contributed more than half 
the membership. The table below il- 
luminates the fact that all the presi- 
dents elected between 1868 and 1900, 
except one, came from Ohio—Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and McKinley — and 
that all were war veterans and mem- 
bers of the G.A.R. The big six of the 
G.A.R. in 1890 were: 





State Posts Membership 
SN CS Ske ke on Cad 733 49,011 
Pennsylvania .......... 593 43,820 
ge Ee 634 40,865 
ee 596 32,641 
DD ct han eee Serge 523 25,173 
DR cts pada nwete sees 437 20,324 

ee 3,516 211,834 





The Grand Army parade during the 

national encampment at Boston in 

1890, when the G.A.R. was at the 
height of its membership 


After 1890 membership began to de- 
crease. Death mustered out hundreds 


every month. Today the Union veter- 
wound up their business 


ans have 


affairs and made their will. On June 


20, 1921, a bill was favorably reported 


by a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington permitting 
the G.A.R. to incorporate so that it 
could receive legacies and bequests, as 
several members had willed all or parts 
of their estates to the G.A.R., and dis- 
pose of its property, estimated at be- 
tween two and three million dollars. 
From 1868 to 1921 the G.A.R. was a 
voluntary organization. Unlike the 
Society of the Cincinnati, the G.A.R. 
will expire with the death of its last 
member, as this clause written into the 
Constitution in 1921 reads: “The cor- 


porate existence of the Grand Army of 


the Republic, and the exclusive right of 
its surviving membership therein, shall 
terminate only when the last of its 
members dies.” 

In speaking of the bill, Representa- 
tive Henry Z. Osborne of California de- 
clared: “They are passing away at the 
rate of a hundred per day.” Today 
G.A.R. membership approximates 90,- 
000. 

The Confederate veterans did not or- 
ganize until twenty-four years after 
the surrender of Lee, and they first met 
when Union ex-soldiers were holding 
their twenty-third annual encampment 
at Milwaukee. When the former sol- 
diers of Jeff Davis organized at New 
Orleans and elected General John B. 
Gordon, C.S.A., of Atlanta, their com- 
mander-in-chief, no one in the North 

















raised his voice in protest, as many had 
done when the G.A.R. had reached a 
membership of 250,000 in 1868. 

If the men who fought under the 
Stars and Bars hadstried to unite in 
the late 60’s their motives would have 
been misunderstood. The same persons 
who “viewed with alarm” the Grand 
Army of the Republic ready to “over- 
throw the government by force” would 
have screamed that the South was 
secretly arming for another war. It 
would have been difficult to convince 
these alarmists that the Confederate 
Veterans were merely uniting in a fra- 
ternal organization. 

In 1892 the United Confederate Vet- 
erans consisted of only thirty-one 
camps. Then commander-in-chief Gor- 
don appointed Maj. Gen. George Moor- 
man, his chief of staff and adjutant 
general. The appointment was a happy 
one. General Moorman traveled 
throughout the South organizing new 
camps and telling apathetic Southern 
soldiers why they should affiliate with 
the United Confederate Veterans. 

When, after ten years of effort in 
the interest of his association, General 
Moorman died in 1902, the number of 
camps had been increased from thirty- 
one to 1,523. By 1905 the number had 
grown to 1,600, with a total of 75,000 
members. This is believed to be the 
largest number of paid-up members on 
the books, although it is estimated that 
between 1900 and 1905 at least 100,000 
individual names were on the muster 
rolls of the camps, an excellent show- 
ing considering the late start and the 
fact that the number of officers and 
men who served in the armed forces of 
the Confederacy is placed at 800,000. 

On July 21, 1922, the total number 
of surviving Confederate veterans was 
estimated at 75,066, according to fig- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes; To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
erate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to the Constitution of The American Le- 


gion, 
Human Liabilities 


EPRESENTATIVES of the American Bankers’ As- 

sociation, the Railway Business Men’s Association, 

the National Association of Manufacturers and the Na- 

tional Association of Credit Men met recently in Chicago 

and agreed that the three percent immigration law 
must be revised. 

They resolved that some means must be found to 
increase the number of immigrants being admitted to 
this country. They argued that the Secretary of Labor 
ought to be empowered to admit aliens over the number 
prescribed in their three percent quotas “where such 
admission is deemed desirable for the purpose of meet- 
ing shortages of labor in certain industries.” And they 
contended that the literacy test should be abandoned. 

The memory of last year’s great wave-of unemploy- 
ment is still so fresh that we must question the exist- 
ence of any serious scarcity of labor. Far better to 
have an occasional shortage of men for unskilled jobs 
than‘to have in this country an army of the occasionally 
employed. 

The effect of the changes suggested by the represen- 
tatives of the powerful national organizations listed 
above would be certain. The changes would destroy 
even the little protection against the menace of present- 
day immigration which the three percent law provides. 
Tens of thousands of additional aliens from lands whose 
traditions are incompatible with our own would be colon- 
ized among us, and we should not ask or care whether 
they were literate or illiterate. 

It should be remembered that aliens who would be 
admitted under the ‘proposed amendments to the law 
are the very aliens whom we have deemed it wise to 
limit numerically. They’would not add to the imported 
racial stocks in this country who have demonstrated 
their capacity to amalgamate with our basic strains. 
They would merely add to those other stocks of com- 
paratively recent establishment in this country whose 
capacity for ‘ready assimilation is questionable, 

Statistics prove this. Under the three percent law 
there were admitted last year 358,000 immigrants. The 
European countries which in the past have contributed 
most to our immigration did not send to us last year 
enough immigrants to fill their quotas under the three 

ercent law. On the other hand, ship-load after ship- 
oad of prospective immigrants from other European 
countries, not largely represented by earlier arrivals, 
had to be returned to their native shores because three 
percent quotas had been exceeded. Those who were re- 
turned represented races differing traditionally, socially 
and politically from those whom we have learned are 
easily assimilable. 

The American Legion contends that the problem of 
roperly amalgamating our already diverse racial stocks 
RS so serious that we must not further jeopardize our 
national balance by importing added human liabilities. 
The Legion believes the time has come for a national 


inventory of our human resources and for reassurance 
that this country is able to absorb the foreign-born 
already among us. The problem is one of preserving 
the fundamentals of Americanism. Hence the Legion 
stands for a total exclusion law. ‘ 

An impaired citizenship would be a ruinous price to 
pay for cheap labor. The representatives of industry 
who plead for the admission of illiterate undesirables 
in the name of economic necessity should remember 
that they owe a greater obligation to their country 
than to their stockholders. 


Now Is the Time 


DURING the war there were seven kinds of officers: 
Regular and Emergency Navy; Regular and Emer- 
gency Marine; and Regular, Provisional, and Emer- 
gency Army. Congress has provided retirement for 
members of the first six classes who were disabled in 
the war, but has neglected the seventh class, the Emer- 
gency Army officers. 

There are about a thousand of these who are dis- 
abled more than thirty percent. They see their fellow- 
officers of the Army of the United States cared for on 
the retirement lists, but they are denied their status 
of officers, with its accompanying pay and privileges, 
although disabled on the average to a greater extent 
than the Regulars. 

The Bursum Bill was introduced in the Senate 
May 4, 1921, to correct this manifest discrimination. 
It passed the Senate February 21, 1922, 50 to 14. Since 
then it has been buried in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House because of the hostility of one 
man—Congressman Kahn, the committee chairman. 
Although a poll of the committee after the hearings 
six months ago showed fourteen of the twenty-one 
members favorable, the Chairman has so far prevented 
a vote on the bill. Should it not be reported out soon, 
it will die with the session which expires March 4th. 

A request for the bill’s immediate report was signed 
by 127 Congressmen and read into the record of the 
House September 20th by Congressman Royal C. John- 
son, a Legionnaire. Even then the chairman of the 
Committee declined to act. 

The basis of the opposition to this just measure 
comes from the War Department, which does not want 
emergency officers honored with the status of retired 
army officers. They were good enough to hold down 
the front line during the war, but now they must be 
retired to the rear rank. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has followed the parliamentary tactics of obstruc- 
tion because he knows the House will pass the bill 
overwhelmingly if allowed to vote on it. 

In the meantime, the plight of the disabled emer- 
gency army officers grows worse. They were older than 
the enlisted men, and consequently lacked their robust- 
ness of body. In addition a large proportion were 
married, and have dependents to care for in their en- 
feebled condition. 

Fifty-seven of these emergency officers have died 
since the Bursum Bill was introduced. Eighteen have 
died since the Committee hearing last June, when two- 
thirds of the committee said they favored the bill. The 
amount of money involved is less than $1,000,000—no 
committee objections were raised on this account. . 

The continued refusal of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to allow the bill to come to a vote has exhausted 
the patience of former service men. It is a travesty 
upon our legislative procedure to allow one man to pre- 
vent Congress from voting on a measure which a ma- 
jority of Congress unquestionably favors. 

Longer delay will bring success to the tactics of 
obstruction, and the bill will die with the session. The 
time for action has come. Congress should demand 
that the Military Affairs Committee of the House be 
discharged of the Bursum Bill, so that the will of 
the nation may be expressed by the enactment of this 
just measure before it is too late. 
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A Commander in the Making 














GOSH, IM 
A GLAD TO SEE YOu, 
J ALL KERE-I Donr 
FEEL So LONELY 





-GREETS FELLOw Post OFM cEI2S 
LIKE LONG Lost BrRotHEeS-— 










(-THani HEVINes “tM Nor 
LATE ON MY Fist NIGHT 
ANYWAY ~ I DONT CARE iF 
NoBoDy SHows UP- Nor Tao 
MANY Anyway" — Gagi- 
WOULDNT (T BE FUNNY IF THIS 

WASNT “THE NiGHT— 








- Looks AT CALENDAR — HOPES 
HE HAS MADE MISTAKE IN DATE 












MIGHT AS WELL 
GET WIS THING | 
PERFECT WHILE IM 
WAITING — THEY ‘re 
Nov GONA GET ANY 





GRASPS OPPORTUNITY To REVIEW 
PARLIMENTARY PROCEEDURE AGAIN- 





- HIDES Book IN CONFUSION AS 


MEMBERS BEGIN TO ARRIVE — 





LISTEN, ApwiIE —You BEEN ON THE 
JOB FoR THREE YEARS — SOU CAN 
PuT ME WISE IF I START TO 


H Sup Ve j 


SURE - Don 
WORRY - YouLe 






¢ = 
ATTACHES HIMSELF TO ADJUTANT 
FoR GUIDANCE THRUOUT MEETING 


IS IT ALL RIGHT To START aa) 
MEETING Now? WHAT Do © / 

pt Poa 
Do First !' / 


r Xx Bane on THE 
guick “TABLE. Wort 


BEFONE Yer Hamme " 





EAGER To START MEETING WHILE 
HE STILL RETAINS FORMULAE - 


et Synge 


__ Auem I 
a 2 
? . 





‘Tap 


- RAPS CAUTIOUSLY ON “TABLE 
WIth GAVEL — CLEARS “THROAT- 


= =e KK 








f 
MEETINGS CALLED % ORDER, 
FELLOWS ~ TAKE Our Sears 





-CALLS MEETING To GR0ER WITH 
VERY INDIFFERENT SUCCESS 


/ 
Avem'! mMeemncs CALLED 














~ “TRIES AGAIN WITH WHAT HE 
CONSIDERS A VERY “TOPSARGINT VOICE 


TD ORDER , FELLOws |!!! ’ 


SAY- You Dodos Bact THere! 
\F You'le stop SHOOTIN’ OFF 
Your, FACES for A MINUTE WELL 
BE ABLE TO GET hy MEETING 





~ ADJUTANT, WHO HAS EXPERIENCE 
IN THIS LINE ,HELPs HIM OUT- 





OF RULES AS Crowd” FALLS IN 


FALL IN AT Youre PLACES 
THERE —AND MAKE (Tr SNAPPY ~ 


BF 


- TAKES ANSTHE? HURRIED PERUSAL 





TRYING TO 
9 RECOLLECT 
. 2 “THE. NEXT 
ie ae “THING TO 





“WAITS WITH DIGNIFIED PATIENCE 
For AGSOLUTE SILENCE — 2 












MEETINGS CALLED TO 
over \ Lers HAVE SILENGE 
AND MoRE oF IT Ill a 


iz 





~GETS TIRED WAITING AND Tares 
“OLD RELIABLES” ADVICE —BANC!! 





“THE PasT ADJUTANT WILL 


PROCEED WITH THE READING 
OF THE MINUTES OF “THE LAcT 





~CALLS SOLEMNLY ON ADJUTANT 





g 
- AFTER “THAT HES ALL SET 


~ Comrape Bucie uas = 
ELECTED COMMANDER 
AND Buy INSTALLED — 











FoR READING OF MINUTES— 


“THE REST OF THE YEAR o 
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Keeping Step 
With the 
Legion 

















A Fable 


BE M. C. TESCH of Curtis C. 

Redden Post, Danville, Illinois, 
submits the following fable, which is 
self-explanatory: 

An ex-service man was hunting in a 
forest. A terrible storm came up. He 
looked about for shelter, but there was 
none. It began to rain in torrents. Fi- 
nally, he found a hollow log and crawled 
into it. It fitted snugly. The rain lasted 
for hours. The water soaked through the 
wood. The log began to contract. When 
the storm was over, the man could not 
emerge. He strained with all his might to 
free himself, but the log held tight. Ex- 
hausted, he gave up. He knew that he 
would stay in that log and starve to death. 
Like a drowning man, his whole life flashed 
in retrospect before him, especially his mis- 
takes. He remembered that he had not 
paid his dues to The American Legion. 
This made him feel so small that he was 
able to crawl out of the log without diffi- 
culty. 











We’re With You, Buddy 





pa OSTORS are finding their row 
growing constantly harder to hoe— 
at least when they are the kind of im- 
postors that pose as World War veter- 
ans and trade on that imposition. Re- 
cently the Weekiy carried two articles 
along similar lines. One dwelt on the 
methods employed by posts, mostly 
Racine (Wisconsin) Post, in stopping 
bad-check men and others from work- 
ing, and the other on the number of 
fake veteran magazines that have 
sprung up around the country. 

James N, Powers of Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, has something to say which 
applies to both spheres of impostoring: 

I have noticed time and again men in 
O.D. going through trains near Boston 
selling books and periodicals. When I see 
a man with both legs gone I do not shun 
him as though he were poison, for he is 
worthy of assistance. However, I do not 
like to see a man sporting a uniform and 
medals that he is not entitled to. If a 
service man won his spurs faithfully, let 
us stand with him and help him keep those 
spurs shiny. No doubt many that we see 
are fakers, and others are just looking for 
velvet from a sympathetic public. It must 
soon stop, for the public is getting fed up 
on these fellows. 

Major General Edwards has issued orders 
regarding these occurrences, but his work 
is of a military nature, of course, and the 
police do not check up on men who seek 
such aid. 

That is the trouble, police do not al- 
ways check up. Mr. Powers seems 
doubtful whether all the men he sees 
selling books and periodicals on the 


strength of veteran interest and sym- 
pathy are fakers. If every Legion post 
In the country would ask its local po- 
lice to examine the credentials of every 
such peddler, we wonder if 99 percent 
of the peddling wouldn’t stop? 








Regarding? 





ERHAPS you remember a recent 

squib of ours to the effect that 
membership in the Legion does not 
lapse or expire without some appar- 
ently wilful act of the member. Na- 
tional Headquarters has just sent out 
a letter to department adjutants which 
further defines the new by-laws in their 
relation to expiration of membership. 
The heading for this particular part of 
the letter is “Once a Member, Always a 
Member.” Says the letter: 

“The principle has been adopted in 
The American Legion that a man, once 
accepted and initiated, becomes a mem- 
ber of The American Legion for life. 
He may lapse in his dues and become of 
bad standing; however, he remains a 
member of The American Legion, un- 
der the present policy, for the re- 
mainder of his life unless he resigns 
voluntarily or is expelled for non-pay- 
ment of dues or other causes,” 

This means, to our lay mind, that the 
fellow who does not pay his dues is 
just accumulating misery for himself 
if he wants to do the right thing by his 
outfit and still wants to enjoy the privi- 
leges of his outfit. If he lets his dues 
ride three months, or six months, he 
cannot gain a thing—his membership 
will only be for the current year, re- 
gardless of when his dues are paid. 

January is an aging month now. If 
your dues do not happen to be paid, you 
are already mildly delinquent. Before 
many weeks, you will be totally delin- 
quent, and before many moons you will 
be liable to expulsion. 








Illegal! 





TATIONAL COMMANDER OWS- 
i LEY recently received this letter 
from H. H. Culver of Collins, N. Y.: 

The preamble to the Legion’s Constitu- 
tion is a splendid declaration for obedience 
to law, but some of the Legion posts are 
violating the law by conducting lotteries. 
Do you not think a word from you, per- 
haps in the Weekly, against this practice, 
might do some good? 

Warnings against the holding of lot- 
teries—almost every conceivable kind 
of which is illegal—have been issued 
before from National Headquarters. 
The practice of holding lotteries among 
Legion posts, probably is now followed 
in only rare and isolated instances. 
Nevertheless, those rare instances may 
do a lot of harm, 








How Do You Stand? 





S your post popular in your town? 

If it is not, perhaps a story Bernard 
G. Kaufman sent us from Rochester, 
New York, may offer a way out of the 
trouble: 

Six months ago the mention of The 
American Legion in the city of Rochester 
or anywhere in the County of Monroe was 
the sign for the average civilian, and many 
ex-service men as well, to smile—often a 
broad smile. To-day all is changed. The 
Legion is held in the highest esteem by the 
general public and the public authorities. 

Thomas Hargrave, a Rochester attorney, 
had the idea which changed the situation. 
Elected chairman of the county committee, 
he found that the people had to be shown 
that the Legion was out for something be- 
sides the welfare of the Legion. He started 
the Monroe County American Legion Lunch- 
eon Club. Bishop Brent of the Western 
New York Diocese was the guest of honor 
at the first luncheon. Every city official 
was present. It was the first time in 
months that the authorities had shown any 
real interest in the Legion. At other lunch- 
eons since, the mayor and city cabinet were 
regular attendants. The luncheons take 
place every other Saturday at 1 p.m. The 
average attendance so far has been twelve 
hundred. The Legionnaires of the city 
make up the bulk of the attendance, but 
the Auxiliaries of the county are always 
guests of honor, and we have had as many 
as two hundred gold-star mothers present. 
Each meeting is addressed by a well-known 
man. Each luncheon has a musical pro- 
gram and the Legion band plays, Mass 
singing of war favorites helps. A _ local 
theatre provides a vaudeville program. 

Such luncheons get publicity. And when, 
knowing that they will get publicity, the 
Legion devotes them to its slogan, “Civic 
Pride,” they get publicity that has con- | 
vinced the people that the Legion is es- 
sentially an organization for the good of 
the country-—not merely for the good of 
veterans. 

And don’t forget, this may work 
with the post as well as the county. 








As to the Old Man 





OME time we’ll take a lot more space 
telling about Father. But just for 
now, we’re content with calling your 
attention to the fact that Father is en- 
titled to membership in a new branch | 
of the Legion, and that your post is 
entitled to set up a unit for itself. The 
newest thing in organizations is the 
Fathers’ Auxiliary to The American 
Legion. It is to be organized by posts. 
but it will have the official sanction of 
the Legion just the same, as was rec- 
ommended in a resolution passed at the 
Fourth National Convention, g 
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How | Became an Ensign 


estly to confess the part I 
played in what writers call 
“the vivid and pulsating drama of the 
World War.” Upon such confession 
some one is sure to ask, “Well, how did 
ou ever get to be an officer in the 
avy?” The captain of the ship I was 
on was the first to ask the question. I 
did not try to explain it to him that 
morning, but I can see no reason why 
I should keep it a secret any longer. 

Nine out of every eleven enlisted men 
with whom I have talked since the war 
have assured me confidentially that the 
opportunity of going to an O. T. C. came 
to them but they turned it down. The 
main reason given is that they could 
not bear to leave their company. They 
did not care much about going anyway. 
It was different with me. I had an idea 
before I enlisted that it would be nice 
to be an officer, and after I had been 
in camp twenty-four hours I was sure 
of it. The opportunity did not just 
come to me either. 

The preliminary steps toward the 
commission consisted mainly in getting 
in—getting in the Navy, getting in 
right, and getting in the Ensign School. 
To take these steps one needed only to 
exhibit native wit, application to stud- 
ies and wire-pulling ability. I might 
add that a little luck did not come in 
amiss. 

I was lucky to get in the Navy, lucky 
in that I was examined at 12:45 by a 
doctor who had a luncheon engagement 
two miles away at one o’clock. 

On my first day in probation camp 
the company was lined up and the re- 
quest made that all men who had had 
previous military experience step for- 
ward one pace. I had never had any 

revious military experience, but I 
ew enough to step forward one pace. 
Happily no one asked any embarrassing 
questions. I was made an acting petty 
officer and a great part of my troubles 
were over right there. That is what 
I mean by exhibiting native wit. 

No one can be ignorant enough to ask 
what wire-pulling in a military organ- 
ization means. 

Once in the Ensign School, the same 


OW and again it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for me mod- 


application to studies which was essen- 
tial to getting in was certain to fit al- 
most anybody to pass the official written 
examinations for a commission. I 
think that explains my advancement so 
far. But the worst was yet to come. 

After the written examinations each 
candidate who had passed was called 
upon to appear before the commission- 
ing board and answer a few simple 
questions. I’ll say they were simple. 
These questions were almost always the 
same, but the answers made to them 
were not. About one-half said one 
thing and the other half said exactly 
the opposite. About one-half were com- 
missioned and the other half were not. 
But between these two events there was 
no relativity. 

The first man of a class would be 
asked the question, “Could you take 
command of a submarine chaser and 
take it to Bermuda?” He might say 
that he could and pass. The second 
might say that he could not and fail. 
Then the third would come along and 
say that he could—and fail. It was 
very hard to know what to do. After 
weeks of work and study and monkey 
business, success or failure depended on 
the correct answer to a question to 
which there apparently was no correct 
answer. 

I never could make much out of their 
system, but I will set down here an ac- 
sount of my interview. See what you 
can make of it. 

There were four of them present 
when I entered, a commodore, a three- 
striper and two lesser stripes. They 
looked me over very carefully for what 
seemed to me like time enough for a 
whole regiment to pass in review. Sud- 
denly the three-striper spoke. 

“So you want to be an officer, eh?” 
he shouted. “I wonder what gave you 
the idea that you were fitted to be an 
officer in the UNITED STATES 
NAVY. I suppose you do think so or 
you wouldn’t be here. You do think 
you are fitted to be an officer, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“Well,” he barked. “What in Heav- 
en’s name made you think that?” 

The commodore—Dewey-at-Manila 


vintage—here interposed between me 
and a horrible fate, shaking to death. 

“Yes,” he explained in a kindly voice, 
“what is your idea of a navy officer? 
I mean, on what do you base your idea 
that you are fitted to become a navy 
officer? Ah—what is, I might say, your 
criterion?” 

During that halting speech I regained 
my composure and was able to say that 
I could only base the idea in question 
on the officers with whom I had come 
in contact at the training camp. 

“T see,” said the three-striper, “after 
looking over the bunch around here, you 
decided that you could not do any 
worse. Is that what you mean?” 

He certainly had expressed my mean- 
ing very clearly, so I answered affirma- 
tively. There was a deep silence for a 
few seconds. 

Eventually one of them asked, “If 
we should commission you, could you 
take a submarine chaser to Bermuda?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. 

“Why not?” snapped the three-striper. 

“Because,” I replied, “Bermuda is 
only five miles across and is right out 
in the middle of the ocean. It is too 
small. I do not think I could find it.” 

No comment was made on that. 

“Suppose you were in command of 
a sub-chaser lying in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard,” the commodore asked, 
“and you were ordered to proceed to 
Newport, could you do that?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied with assurance. 

That looked like easy meat to the 
three-striper. 

“What!” he fairly bellowed. “If you 
could not find Bermuda, what makes 
you think you could ever reach New- 
port? How would you go about it?” 

“Well,” I answered, “I would pull out 
into the East River and wait for the 
Fall River Line boat to come along. 
When she came, I would fall in astern 
and follow her to Newport.” 

It seemed that there was even more 
silence than before. Finally the three- 
striper said: “Send the next man in 
on your way out.” 

Lo, when the list of those who passed 
was posted, Ben Adams’s name led all 
the rest as usual, but mine was right 
down there among the H’s, 
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Out Again, in Again 

“You’re discharged for lack of evidence,” 
said the magistrate to the prisoner who had 
been charged with stealing a diamond stick 
pin. But the prisoner stood like a statue. 

“You’re discharged!” eae the magis- 
trate, raising his voice. Still the man did 
not move. 

“Don’t you understand?” bellowed the 
court. “You’re discharged! Get out!” 

“B-b-but,” remonstrated the late defend- 
ant doubtfully, “don’t I even have to return 
the pin?” 


What a Likeness! 


A banking office in a Southern city con- 
tains two men who started together. One 
has amassed a fortune and is now presi- 
dent. The other is still a poorly-paid book- 
keeper. 

At last the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the firm arrived and the 
bookkeeper remembered it, but thought no 
one else did. He was surprised when the 
president, whose reputation for close-fisted- 
ness was well known, called him and said: 

“Harrison, do you know that this is our 
twenty-fifth anniversary together? I have 
thought fit to commemorate the event and 
have put in this envelope a small gift for 
you to express my appreciation of your 
faithful services.” 

Overcome, the other looked in the envel- 
ope and found a photograph of his em- 
ployer. 

“Well,” demanded the latter, “what have 
you to say?” 

“Tt’s.just like you,” murmured the book- 
keeper. “Just like you.” 


Not for Strangers 


“What the dickens does that mean?” de- 
manded a traveler in a sparsely settled re; 
gion, pointing to a weatherbeaten sign that 
bore the single word TOLPIM. “There’s no 
such place on my road map.” 

The native replied with dignity: 

“That ain’t a name—it’s jest a sort o’ 
indication. It means ‘To Long Pond, One 
Mile.’ It’s plain enough for folks that’s 
nearby that’s huntin’ for the pond, and we 
don’t reckon on strangers takin’ much in- 
terest.” 


Obeyed to the Letter 


A woman going from home for the day 
locked everything up carefully and for the 
milkman’s benefit left a card on the back 
door: 

“All out. Don’t leave anything.” 

On her return, she found the house ran- 
sacked and all her choicest possessions miss- 
ing. To the card on the door were added the 


words: 
We ain’t.” 


“Thanks. 
Delicate 


“My wife,” observed Henry Kleeven, “is 
one ina million. She gits up in the mornin’, 
milks seven cows and gits breakfast fer 
ten hard-workin’ hungry men before six 
o’clock.” 

“She must be a very robust woman,” said 
the stranger from the city. 

“That’s the funny part. She’s sickly and 
delicate-like. If that woman was only 
strong I don’t know the work she couldn’t 
do.” 


Minor Repairs 

A mud-splashed car chugged into the 
M. T. C. park at Tours and stopped before 
the nearest sergeant. A resplendent colonel 
dismounted. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I’ve just been driv- 
ing alone on an inspection trip through 
the S. O. S. and I guess the car needs a bit 
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Johnnie: “Don’t drop him, Ma, he just swallowed a coupie ot cartridges.” 


of greasing and oiling. While you’re at it, 
you might look at that radiator. It leaks 
some, and the right front spring is a little 
broken, and I know there’s a piece out of 
the transmission case. Better fix all that 
at the same time that you replace those two 
stripped gears and the broken windshield, 
and straighten the mudguards.” 

“Would it be’all right, sir,” inquired the 
sergeant mildly, “if we just jacked up the 
horn and rolled a new car under it?” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 

Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 

_ the Last One 

47. That in the next war all service 

buglers and cooks be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, thereb 
preventing the buglers from going to wor 
until 8 a.m. and preventing the cooks from 
competition with the Boilermakers’ Union 
in seeing how many rivets they can throw 
into a G.I. can of slum. 

(To be continued) 


His Busy Season 


A man with all the earmarks of a laborer 
was smoking thoughtfully and watching a 
large building in process of construction. 
Being short-handed, a foreman approached 
and asked: 

“Hey, you, want a job?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but I can only 
work in the mornings.” 

“Ay, shucks! y can’t you work all 


“Well,” the man explained, “every after- 
noon I got to carry a banner in the unem- 
ployment parade.” 


This Will Help a Lot 


(From the Army and Navy Journal) 

Officers and men of the United States 
Army will be pleased to learn that a change 
in the uniform regulations of the Army has 
been made which authorizes them to wear 
trousers when off duty. 


Record for Caution 


_ “Mrs. Blimp is a very careful mother, 
isn’t she?” 

“Very. She wanted to know how many 
calories wild oats contain before she would 
let Jack sow any.” 


The Universal Quest 


“That guy,” said the proprietor of the 
soft drink emporium confidentially indicat- 
ing a departing figure with his thumb, “is 
a ‘prohibition enforcement guy looking for 
bootleggers.” 

“So’m I,” replied the new customer draped 
along the edge of the counter. 

“Wot? You a prohibition agent?” de- 
manded the other in alarm. 

“No-oh, no, no, no!”—hastily. 
on the same errand.” 


A Lucky Star or Two 


Lawyer: “But how did you happen to 
get mixed up in the fight?” 

Murphy: “Sure, I dunno. I always was 
lucky. 


“But I’m 


Quivers and Quakes 


“Paw, what’s a nervous break- 
down ?” 

Mr. Chuggins: “The stalling of your 
motor on the return from a trip to Canada.” 
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Is Germany Starving? 


To the Editor: I have just finished read- 
ing Goreme F. Kearney’s “What the Ger- 
man Is Thinking,” in our American Legion 
Weekly. It seems to me that Mr. Kearney 
is writing of the German living in Berlin 
rather than the fellow that forms the larger 
part of the population of that country— 
the farmer, the wine producer and the Ger- 
man of the smaller town. 

Of course there is poverty in Berlin; 
people have not enough to eat and not 
enough to wear. There is also poverty in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
San Franciso, or any big city in this pros- 
perous country. Go take a look in the 
tenement district of New York, and there 

‘ou will find people nearly starved, clothed 
he rags. Take a walk through the Ghetto 
in Chicago and you will find similar con- 
ditions. 

On the other hand, one can call at most 
farmhouses and, in this country, see well- 
fed children and find happiness. True, 
perhaps they will not be clothed in silk 
and broadcloth, but they have the neces- 
saries of life—food, clothing and shelter. 

While in Germany with the Army of 
Occupation I failed to see one single case 
of real poverty, starvation, beggary, or 
what else one might want to call it. I 
went back there again in 1920, and condi- 
tions were then just as good as they had 
been nearly eighteen months before that. 
We should not fool ourselves into thinking 
that the Germans are as nearly out as they 
would have us think. 

They have plenty to eat. I don’t think 
a population is starving when it can sit 
down to a meal consisting of soup, meat, 

lenty of potatoes, good black bread, cab- 

age, cereal, coffee or tea, and a wash-down 
of red or white wine. They (I mean most 
villagers) have at least one cow, chickens 
and rabbits. Some have geese and ducks, 
goats and sheep; and a | have horses. 

Cured hams and slabs of bacon hanging 
from attic rafters, bins filled with pota- 
toes and apples, cellars well stocked with 
red or white wine and peameves. That is 
sort of a rosy picture; but remember that 
the Germans are naturally thrifty and good 
managers. 

They are good actors when they want to 
be. They have fooled most people in be- 
wailing their lot. Personally, I think they 
are getting away with murder on repara- 
tions. They have run the mark down on 
purpose. That most every one will con- 
cede. Now the German talks of going into 
bankruptcy. Well, he has put over a lot 
of things and no wonder he thinks it is 
easy to get away with that.—JouHN A. 
Istox, formerly Hdq. Co., 149th F. A., 42d 
Division, North Chicago, Ill. 


A Brickbat for Senator Reed 


To the Editor: On picking up a Phila- 
delphia newspaper last Sunday, the first 
thing brought to my attention was a photo- 
graph of Senator David A. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania. Below the photograph in large 
rint I noticed the following: “Senator 

gets distinguished service medal for 
his war services in France.” The article 
went on further to state that “Major Reed, 
as battalion commander of the 311th Field 
Artillery, displayed exceptional ability as 
an organizer, instructor and leader. By 
his professional attainments and _ tireless 
energy, he was instrumental in bringing 
his command to a high state of efficiency. 

Let us give Mr. Reed personal credit for 
the part he played—a part which made him 
eligible for the decoration. Had he not 

ssessed men of high moral character, 
owever, who were diligent and faithful 
in the performance of their duties, it is 
doubtful whether he would ever have at- 
tained the citation. A farmer with sterile 


land cannot raise the best of crops. Have 
these men who were under Major Reed’s 
command received the fruits of their labor? 
Mr. Reed’s attitude toward the bonus bill 
will readily answer this question. 

The average man who has directly or 
indirectly been accorded a favor by an 
individual or individuals will not enly con- 
sider it his sacred duty to repay the favor, 
but in turn he will not leave a stone un- 
turned in his earnest endeavor to show his 
ee. 

y all appearances Mr. Reed has quite 
a few stones to upset before he breaks the 
barricade which is separating him from 
the heart of the ex-service man.—CHESTER 
A. Bissinc, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Different from: 1917 
To the Editor: The letter in a recent 


issue of the Legion Weekly entitled “Do- 


We Respect Our Flag?” recalled to my 
mind an Armistice Day parade in which 
the Legionnaires marched in a nearby city. 
When the colors passed only one out of 
every ten men uncovered. And when the 
Civil War Veterans, followed by the heroes 
of the late war, passed by, not a cheer went 
up, not a hand clapped and not one of 
the thousands present paid a mark of re- 
spect to these same young men and men 
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M. PSAULTY. 


During the war he 
¢ could always be discovered caulked off 
alongside a bulkhead near the engine-room 


hatch.. Now he’s the bird who gives you 
a hard look every time you beat him to the 
biggest over-stuffed rocker in the post club- 
rooms. A committee has been formed to 
stand watches in his favorite chair. Every 
time he comes around, one of the committee 
says, “You can’t sit here, sailor,"’ because 
He hasn’t paid his Legion Dues 
fer 1923 











not so young who four short years ago 
marched down the avenue keeping time to 
the martial music of military bands. Then 
there were cheers and noise, but today half 
of the people have ey forgotten. 

We used to shout “Vive l’Amerique!” 
Why not “Vive le Veteran!” now ?—Har- 
OLD V. THOMAS, Oakley, Michigan. 


Harsh Words 


To the Editor: An article in Mr. Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent for December 16th 
riles me considerably. In it the writer 
links arms with Wall Street (incongruous 
in Mr. Ford) and attacks the “bonus.” 

In the introduction he says this nation is 
about to “disintegrate into rotten frag- 
ments owned and ruled by hordes of worth- 
less mongrels.” Then he launches into a 
veiled attack on the drafted man, saying: 
“The bulk of the American Army was the 
result of round-ups page = nd conducted 
by draft boards.” Then “they could not 
quit the job; quitting would be desertion; 
they could not strike; striking would be 
mutiny; nor could they even threaten to 
strike, for threatening would be insub- 


ordination. Bonus? They are not entitled 
to a cent. When we get right down to 
brass tacks, they owe Uncle Sam.” He 
might have added that veterans of the 
World War should pay an extra tax for life 
to make up for the thirty plunks per, less 
seven for insurance and fifteen to keep the 
wife in shoes during the pleasure jaunt 
for Uncle Sam. After saying that the 
drafted man was drawn into the war “by 
the scruff of their necks” this writer be- 
littles the part every man had in the war 
except those who actually went over the 
top. Of course a man who would write so 
foolishly and unknowingly could not ex- 
ay to have his article carry much weight, 
= — get under the hide.—L. M. R., 
adiz, O. 


Does It Interest You? 


To the Editor: I have read with a great 
deal of interest the articles pertaining to 
the “Bugler-at-Belleau” idea. Similar in- 
terest has been expressed by many other 
ex-service men in this neighborhood. 

Most assuredly Mr. Poole’s idea would be 
a strangely beautiful way of expressing our 
reverent regard for those of our buddies 
who have broken camp to go home. It 
cannot fail to strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of millions of appreciative Amer- 
icans, whether former service men or not. 
It would seem only fair to extend the idea 
to include all of the American cemeteries 
on French soil. 

As for the ways and means of raising the 
necessary funds, I don’t see why The 
American Legion couldn’t handle the matter 
successfully, as suggested by T. T. W.— 
A. J. HEIKKILA, Belt, Mont. 


Try These 


To the Editor: Speaking of codes—per- 
haps some readers would Tike to decipher 
the following: 

6769862977 — 3127916349 — 8545896700— 
636812541555 — 9572404985 — 321255105999 
— 79486529723139 — 8332921358310 — 105- 
064717943 —- 325212105050 — 322688844863 
— 312794734323 — 291611191212 — 728- 
835575655535351.—Mattuew J. Cottins, Jr., 
934 Merchants N. B. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


To the Editor: Mr. LeRoy Johnson, of 
Paterson, N. J., proved himself to be a 
ante shark recently. Let him try the fol- 
owing: 





Cw—Ca—Cnu 
25,29,23, — 17,6,45, — 28,20,31,48, — 11, 
23, -—— 29,28, — 34,16,10, — 17,28,25,19,- 
26, — 15,27,31,35,28,23—A. H. S., Davidson 
County Post, Nashville, Tenn. 


Answer Him, Buddies 


To the Editor: The other day I heard a 
veteran who served overseas with one of 
our best combat divisions say that there 
were no occasions when American troops, 
in comparatively large numbers, actually 
crossed bayonets with the enemy and 
fought blade to blade. I wonder if he was 
correct? It seems to me that I have read 
of real bayonet fights—when the men on 
both sides used nothing but cold steel, 
but I cannot cite any specific instances. 
How many of you buddies who read the 
Weekly were involved in a scrap of that 


sort ? 
Shortly before the outbreak of the World 
War an American surgeon who had served 


through both Balkan campaigns declared 
that the bayonet was practically obsolete— 
as an. apparatus for killing. “In all of my 


experience,” he said, “I have seen only two 
or three wounds that I feel sure were made 
by a bayonet.” Viewed in the light of sub- 
sequent events in France, that testimony 
seems strange, doesn’t it?—T. T. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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More F ighting Parsons from Ohio 


CHOOLS and colleges throughout 

the country all have their quota of 
former service men who are carrying 
on the battle for advanced education, 
but Hamma Divinity School of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, claims 
the distinction of having a graduating 
class composed entirely of ex-soldiers 
and sailors, and every one of them is 
an active Legionnaire. It is a record 
which probably no other educational 
institution in the country can equal. 

Of the nine men in this Lutheran 
Theological seminary who next May 
will be admitted into the ministry, seven 
were soldiers and two were sailors. In- 
fantry, Engineers, Artillery, Machine 
Gun and Signal Corps are represented. 
All but two of the nine saw overseas 
service, and four of them got into ac- 
tual combat. 

The class is composed of the follow- 
ing: (Seated, left to right) Ralph D. 
Heim, Christian C. Wessel, Frank F. 
Secrist, Edward A. Capewell, George F. 
Weissling; (standing) Russell N. Mc- 
Michael, Lawrence E. Snyder, W. Eu- 
gene Bradley and L. Herbert Wyandt. 


The Home 














Nine—count ’em—and all but two wear spectacles 


an Idea 














Ernest L. Anderson Post, with only $1,500 on hand, got Kingsville, 


Texas, to roll up its community sleeves and run up this $9,000 building 


EITHER an individual nor an or- 

ganization can expect to do much 

in the building line with $1,500, and 

$1,500 was all that stood to the credit 

of Ernest L. Anderson Post of Kings- 

ville, Texas, when the need for quar- 
ters ‘became imperative last spring. 

The post was meeting in a room used 
also by the Kingsyille Commercial Club. 
Members were becoming restless and 
dissatisfied. It was a case of giving 
them a home of their own, the officers 
felt, or inviting disintegration. 

A building committee was appointed 


to figure on “something cheap,” a place 
to cost about $2,500. 

Of the cheapness of the home in 
which the post is quartered today there 
can be no doubt, based on a checking 
of intrinsic value against actual cost. 
The cost ran to several times $2,500, 
but the building itself represents a tri- 
umph of economy. 

In the first place, they were men of 
ideas on the building committee. With- 
in a fortnight they had rejected all 
thought of a $2,500 building. It 
wouldn’t do. A post with a member- 


Built 


ship of 166 having in its ranks eighty- 
five percent of all the service men of its 
community was entitled to something 
far better. 

Adding more money to that $1,500 in 
the bank would admittedly be slow 
work in a situation demanding fast 
work. The committee added an idea to 
the $1.500 instead. 

Kingsville was without a community 
assembly hall and had realized the dis- 
advantage of having none; ergo the 
committee drew its plans around just 
such an auditorium to seat 750 persons. 

When the plans were completed, pro- 
viding in addition to the auditorium a 
clubroom 24 by 48 feet, a ladies’ parlor, 
a smoking room, a stage, dressing 
rooms and a big veranda, the layout 
was chalked on a big blackboard dis- 
played in a show window. 

All Kingsville was invited to donate 
labor for the building it needed—and 
which Ernest L. Anderson Post had to 
have. 

The community turned to with such a 
will that the big job was completed in 
three months. 

With piano and other furnishings the 
cost of the post’s new home ran to 
about $9,000, of which $4,000 has been 
paid. Nobody’s worrying about the dif- 
ference, for the house committee, headed 
by Adjutant Boyd Browning, has as- 
sured itself and the post that in two 
years rentals for use of the auditorium 
for dances and shows will clear the debt. 


Sharpen Up the Ice Shoes 


6 lg only effect this tardy suggestion 
will probably have on the posts in 
the perpetual-sunshine-and-flowers sec- 
tions of the country will be to make 
them a little envious, but there are lots 
of posts that can make use of it. Skat- 
ing carnivals as sport and as revenue- 


producers have been staged before by 
Legion posts that had convenient lakes, 
rivers, ponds or other natural facili- 
ties, and that’s why we want to tell 
posts how they can indulge in this same 
sport without much effort. Here’s the 
prescription : 


Take a vacant lot—or rather get the 
owner’s consent to use it. If the ground 
is level and has a hard surface, exten- 
sive preparations for flooding are un- 
necessary. The rink will flood more 
easily, however, and hold the water 
better if certain preparations are made 
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before the ground freezes. Having a 
niece of level ground, a clay loam dike, 
la foot high and a foot wide on top, 
with sloping sides, 
around the border. If preferred, the 
dike can be constructed by using twelve 
by two boards, set into the ground to 
a depth of four inches and backed up 
by loam on the outside. 
soil is sandy, or the turf will not hold 
water, cover the bottom surface with 
about four inches of clay to make it 
atertight. 
If the ground has already frozen and 


there is snow on the ground, a dike of | 
snow can be built, banked so the in- | 


side tapers gradually. Then saturate 
he bank with water and allow it to 
freeze. 

When the thermometer falls to about 
eight degrees below freezing, connect 


he hose and play the stream_up in the | 
air so that it will come down in the | 
form of a fine mist and freeze upon | 


striking the ground. The water should 


mot be allowed to stand in puddles or to | 
run on the surface, as shelly ice will | 


esult. 


Skating may begin on one inch of ice | 


he first night after spraying. How- 
ever, the spraying should be continued 
every cold night until the ground is 


horoughly frozen and the ice six inches | 


hick. 


A Decided Change 
by Charles Nicholls Webb 
HE eleventh of November, 

S 


Seventeen—if you remember— 
papent Peters—or perhaps it was the 
oot— 
Was a-learning you to drill— 
You can hear his yapping still— 
(How you hated him!) But this is how 
he’d shoot: 


“Left, right, left, right; 

God, you are an awful sight! 
Private Barnes, you’re outa step; 
Left, right, left, right; 

Watch it—cover down in files; 
Cut that chatter, Private Miles; 
Hep, hep, hep, hep! 

Come, men, show a little pep; 

Get that cadence; hold it down 

Or I'll march you clean to town; 
Hell, you’re walkin’ in your sleep! 
Drillin’ like a bunch of sheep; 
Whadda you want—do this all night? 
Left, right, left, right!” 





But today in twenty-two, 
his is how they put it through, 
ith the same bird callin’ signals as 
before; 
e has suffered a sad change 
In his technique—ain’t it strange 
low conditions have changed since the 
war? 


“By gosh, fellows, you look fine! 

That’s right, get your place in line; 

Right—dress! Bully! That’sthestuff! 

Come on, Bill, an’ make a bluff; 

Fall in—in that vacant file— 

Look like sojers? I sh’d smile! 

Sq-u-ads—right! I mean front, first; 

‘Scuse me, fellows, I’m the worst 

To forget them simple things; 

Now, squads right! We’reoff, byjings! 
y, we don’t look bad at all; 

Maybe we can’t hit the ball! 

Try to keep your place in line— 

By gosh, fellows, you lovk fine!” 





st 


should be built | 


Where the | 











Helps you men look your best 


How a certain ingredient in Williams’ 
actually benefits the skin 


EN used to think that all a 

shaving soap could do was 

to give a good heavy lather. But 

Williams’ Shaving Cream does 

far more than that. It not only 

softens the beard quickly but is 
of actual benefit to the skin. 


What one ingredient does 
There is in Williams’ a certain 
ingredient which is distinctly 
helpful to the skin, leaving it 
supple, soft and pliant after every 
shave. You can feel the smooth- 
ness of this ingredient by simply 
rubbing a bit of Williams’Shaving 
Cream between your fingers. 
Williams’ lather containing 


this ingredient is heavier, thicker, 
more profuse than you are accus- 


tomed to. It acts as a cushion for 
the edge of your blade, keeping 
the skin resilient and making the 
whole shave a delightful one. 


Soothing after-effect 


After the shave, this same in- 
gredient has a pronounced sooth- 
ing effect on the skin. You are 
pleasantly aware of this effect 
because of the feeling of utter 
comfort and relief that comes at 
the end of every Williams’ shave. 
Use Williams’ regularly and see 
how helpful to your face it is, 


Trial Tube Free 


On request, we will send you a “Get 
Acquainted” tube which contains 
enough Williams’ Shaving Cream to 
let youtestit fully. Mail coupon below. 


For men who prefer the Stick, Williams’ Holder Top 
Stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form. 


Willi 


Send coupon below 
or use a post card 


havi The J. B. Williams Company, 
1 Dept. 51. G t 


. Name 


Cream 


I Address 


FOR FREE TRIAL SIZE TUBE 


Glastonbury, Conn, 


| Send me the free “Get Acquainted”tube of Williams’ Shaving Cream, 
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Law Course 


in Book Form 


13 Vols. Bound in Law Buckram. Compiled by 
56 of America’s Most Eminent Legal Authorities 

Here is a complete home-study law course in 
book form that you can master im your spare time. 
Thirteen volumes, nearly 6,000 pages (7 x 10 inches), 
bound in law buckram, red and black labels with 
titles in gold. This wonderful law course is the 
combined work of professors of Harvard, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin law schools. 

Study at Home, Aided by 
Free Reading Course 

Every principle of law is madeclear. Fascinating 
reading course of 25 Texts (free with the books) is 
a teacher, right at your elbow! A set of review 
question covers the text matter fully. 

You get the entire 13-volume law 
75¢ a Week library and Complete Reading 
Course of 25 pamphlets for only 75 cents a week. 
See offer in coupon. 














American Technical Society, Dept. L-1031 Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send ‘*Library of American Law and Practice’’ and 

Reading Course for seven days’ examination, shipping 

charges collect. I will send 62.80 within seven days and $3. 

a month thereafter until I have paid $49.80 or return the 

books at your expense. 











Employed by .. 


The Big 4 Fruits of 








Green's Nursery 
Syracuse Red Raspberry 


A super-raspberry 





Caco Grape Bosc 












of double size. Pear 
Highest quality. # Early Red Grape, fH KING 
Very hardy; #7 good size; com- OF PEARS— 






abundant 


t ; ric 
tg pact form; rich 


insugar. Healthy 
and very pro- 
lific. 












ious, melting, buttery 
flavor; beautiful rus- 
set; vigorous grower. 













GREEN'S TREES GROW 


te Rochester Peach 


Beautiful bright 
ata cheek, yellow flesh CAG "s booklet “How 
ohh very productive. 1 Made the Old Farm Pay.” 


quality. Unusually 
Green's Nursery Co) 2S Sy 


LINED LEATHER 
JERKINS 


New U.S. Army stand- 
ard jerkins with govern- 
rent inspection label. 
Made of fine quality tan 
leather, lined with olive 
drab wool cloth. Suitable 
for men or women for 
every outdoor activity. 
Sizes, 38 to 46. Ship- 
pirg weight, 3 pounds. 
Write ior FREE, big 
catalogue No. 141 of 
Army. Navy, Camp and 
Sporting Goods. 
RUSSELL’S INC. 
243 W. 42nd St., New York 






FREE 64-p. Catalog. Save 
agent’s profits. Sold direct to 





























neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful {Jlustrated 
ews and story paper published at 
cos for people everywhere. This 
. paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full of just the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
questions. Stunts for children; realfun for all. Excit- 
Starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 
per 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 
603 Langdon Sta., 





REE trips to Europe are no longer 
F in style since Uncle Sam’s Travel 
Bureau, managing the popular 
and much-patronized A. E. F. Tours, 
went out of business. As a result, 
Buddy in a Barrel—or without—if he 
succumbs to the seductive spell of 
A. E. F. memories and returns to 
France, must do so on his own financial 
motive power. But it can be done if he 
can separate five hundred dollars from 
some member of the Profiteers’ Asso- 
ciation and persuade his present com- 
manding officer to give him a furlough. 
On five hundred dollars? Yes, on 
five hundred dollars (expenses figured 
from New York to New York) you can 
traverse the big pond, re-fight the bat- 
tle of the boulevards, and show your 
contempt for the arid amendment in 
the corner bistro, in addition to re-visit- 
ng your first billet, your first dug-out, 
your first trench and other loved (or 
es spots that your soldier days 
knew. 
| This estimate of five hundred dollars 
‘s based on personal experience, but, 





™|as the financial advertisements say, it 


‘cannot be guaranteed, because John 
W. Doughboy is a complex human be- 
ing, differing in appetites, tastes and 
habits, in Paris as well as in Home- 
town, U.S. A. If you insist on chicken 
| la King with every meal, washing it 
| down with champagne, you will waste 
your time continuing this article. But 
if you are an average A. E. F.-er, 
working for your cash with head or 
hand, and spending it with moderation; 
if you were of the gang that looked 
the goldfish in the face without 
trembling, then this five hundred dollar 
estimate may interest you. 

Let the figures be submitted to a 
candid world: 





EEE kcccccchshtedeesoncu $ 10 
EN ME code x cemennneee 5 
Two ocean trips (“cabin” ship) 250 
rere 
Three weeks’ living expenses 

Oe NO, sca caeene eaeens 75 
Travel by auto, train and taxi- 

DO, Si ina dawceanenekNadte 50 
Souvenirs, amusements, inci- 

NS Perce reer er rere 105 
EE sicodcWiewsdewsenasoase $500 


Some courageous geniuses have put 
it over with less than that. The first 
four items, like a buck private, are 
irreducible, unless you travel third class 
on the ocean. The final three can be 
diminished slightly, if you have the 
desire and will-power to do so. But 
Paris doth make cowards—and spend- 
thrifts—of us all. 

When Uncle Sam was running his 
personally conducted tours to Europe 
it was easy, dead easy, to get out of 
the country. “Forward, march,” the 
captain bawled, and up the gangplank 
we went. It’s much harder now. A 
pernicious, diabolic device known as a 
passport is required, costing ten dol- 
lars in cash, a dollar in pictures and 
fifty dollars in worry and waiting. 

But the man who saw Paris minus 
General Pershing’s consent will get 
a birth certificate somehow, begging, 
stealing, or fabricating it. After which 
comes the choice of his boat. If his 





Going to France on $500 


By Bernhard Ragner 


pocketbook bulges out with hundred- 
dollar bills he will select a cabin de 
luxe on the swiftest steamer afloat. If 
not, he will pay about $120 on a 
steamer providing accommodations that 
will be luxuries compared with what the 
army transports offered. The one- 
cabin steamers are particularly to be 
recommended. 

Because of the rate of exchange, when 
buddy arrives in France he will find 
living to be dirt cheap—measured in 
dollars, American artists in the Latin 
quarter exist on 630 francs a month 
(less than $45 as this is written). 
French students keep from dying on 
400 francs, but squeezing the last iota 
of value from a franc is an expert 
science with them. Rooms can be had 
as low as four and five francs a day 
even in the “grands hétels” that are 
so small—off the boulevards, of course. 
Personally, I have eaten rotten meals 
at twenty-five francs and good ones at 
five; the average American working on 
a salary in Paris pays seven and eight, 
Hunting low-priced restaurants that 
serve good meals is his favorite outdoor 
sport, anyhow, and when three or four 
A. E. F. veterans are gathered together, 
somebody will inevitably explain, “I 
had a dandy lunch yesterday for five 
frances fifty, vin compris, up on such 
a rue.” 

There are scores of Americans— 
students, writers, artists—who enjoy 
life on the following daily budget: 
Room, seven francs; breakfast, two; 
lunch, seven; dinner, ten; total, twenty- 
six francs. Naturally for the transient 
it will be more than this, but even if he 
doubles it, he will be within our $75 
budget for three weeks’ living expenses. 
On this he won’t get Waldorf-Astoria 
service, but he will have the ordinary 
comforts of life, and it will be so dif- 
ferent from his A. E. F. lodging and 
fare that comparisons will be both 
odious and odorous. In the provinces 
prices are lower; I had a fine room and 
three good meals in Verdun for twenty- 
four francs; in Bordeau, twenty-five; 
in Amiens, twenty-seven. And when 
I came to the little villages in which 
I was billeted during the war, my daily 
bill came to eighteen francs. (Candy, 
tobacco, and liquid refreshment are of 
course extra.) 

Travelling expenses are very reason- 
able. It is advisable to travel second 
class, just to get away from the 40- 
hommes 8-chevaux feeling. A round 
trip from Paris to Bordeau (1,170 kilo- 
metres) costs only 130 francs. To see 
the battle front, the cheapest way is 
to take the train from Paris to Arras, 
Rheims, Chateau-Thierry or Verdun, 
where automobile trips can be arranged 
for twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five 
francs, depending on the distance trav- 
ersed and the time required. 

During your wanderings you will find 
it convenient to add an item for charity 
to your budget. Your hat, your man- 
ner of walking, your Legion button will 
give you away, and almost any bright 
or sombre day on the boulevards some 
left-over of the A. E. F. will make an 
attack on your pocket-book. He will 
tell a pathetic tale that would draw 


tears from a marble statue and make 
a political speech seem like gospel} 
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RE you going this year? Now is the time to make 

your plans. Naturally you will prefer to sail under the 

American flag and before making a decision you will wish 
to investigate American ships. 


In their various classes they are among the finest and 
fastest the world has ever seen. 


Investigate Today 


Simply fill in the information blank below. Americans 
who have traveled on U. S. Government ships are unanimous 
in their praise of thisservice. Rates have recently been reduced 
but not one jot of comfort or service has been sacrificed. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet showing actual photo- 
graphs of the luxurious interiors of your ships; description of 


Send This Blank 


the Government Ships operated to Europe by the United INFORMATION BLANK 
States Lines; details concerning the efficient and dependable To U. S. Shipping Board 

° Information Section Washington, D. C. 
Government services to all parts of the world. Send the blank U.S. M2251 





today—now. You will be under no obligation whatever. Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 


Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 
ing U.S. Government ships. I am consideri a trip to 
For Information in regard to Sailings address Berepe Ci, ‘Gs Cotes CE South Amerie 


iz ° If 1 go date will be about 
United States Lines po 
45 Broadway New York City ay Bustnese or Seepccton 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois My Street No. or R.’F. D. 
75 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
155 Congress Street West, Detrolt, Michigan 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from | 
deainess. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this 
so they are going to give you a chance to 
try it at home. They offer to send it by 
repaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they re- 
quire no deposit—there is no obligation. | 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
being returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer and report most gratify- 
ing results. There’s no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now you 
can mingle with your friends without that feeling 
of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. 
Now you can take your place in the social and busi- 
ness world to which your talents entitle you and 
from which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Just send your name and address to 
The Dictograph Products Corporation, 1391 Can- 
dier Building, Ren York, for descriptive literature 


and request blank. Adv. 
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SILK KNITTED 
TIES fors 49 


Ss 
SY” GUARANTEED $8 VALUE! 
Greatest bargain of a Lifetime! Shirts are 
of neat ve te stripes, =< of highest qual- 
ity percale and madras material, with soft 
om = ” shed beautifully. All sizes from 
17'¢. Ties are made of finest silk 
‘nit material, fast colors, — length 
and closely knit to give lo: ear. 

‘ SEND NO MON yi 
Justyour name,address,and sizeof shirts 
When shirts and ties are ge io 


ki. mer cheer fully refanded ifs ot oiiehed. 
pris ON CUFF 
ee the first 
pel na ondertas he great bargain 
Rush orders ention size of shirts. 
Send for i ‘catalogue of bargains. 
Public Trading Co., 404 Fourth Ave. 
Dept. 107, New York City 




























Here’s your only opportunity to get this ~ sewed 
h syode thin wosel model watch with choice of 





4 and chain with your order ‘cats 
aie ik tman arrival only $3. 
URN kni nfo? and chain are roars. Setisnesen bas 


Fst National Wal Watch Co., 651 Maxwell St. , Dept. 110, Chicage 





PATENTS #225 


service noted for results, 


os of estraorginatygulog Book neato . Sones, free. 





YOU Fann $65 ourway 
EARN OUR WAY 
J py fb pH besides, 
sing not rout wants our Beautiful, New 
Handle Cu with 


iece Set of Solid Aluminum 
aos a daily. Write. 
Street, Dept. ci mM, 





jing with the general trend. 


truth. In addition to being a master 
| liar, he will be a specialist in poverty, 
/an expert on misery; and you will end 
|up by giving him a ten-franc note, not 
because you think he is worthy, but 
because such a vivid imagination de- 
|serves to be encouraged. You will do 
| it once, twice, perhaps three times; but 
| the fourth time you will wisely close 
both your heart and your pocketbook. 

When it comes to purchasing pleas- 
ure in Paris the sky is the limit. You 
can squander from ten dollars to one 
hundred dollars every night, since Paris, 
“half angel, half grisette,” has a wide 
range of prices for the care she kills 
and the joy she distills. A night at the 
| theatre will be very cheap, for seats 
| are thirty francs down, whether you 
| prefer the art of Terpsichore or that 
|of Moliére. 

In Montmartre cabarets, camouflage 
wickedness and counterfeit naughtiness 
are served for the particular benefit of 
virtuous Americans by means of an 
| insipid, dull and prosaic program. It 
| will cost you ten francs to get in and 
la much greater sum to get out, depend- 
ing on what you imbibe or devour and 
on the reputation of the place. 





| 


On this five hundred dollar budget, 
let it be distinctly understood, you will 
not live like a millionaire, but all the 
necessities of life, plus many of its 
comforts, will be yours. You will miss 
many things that the A. E. F. provided, 
notably the Red Cross canteens and 
Y. M. C. A. hotels, but by using your 
head, by avoiding foolish expenditures, 
on this modest budget you will be able 
to revive the old emotions, re-visit the 
old scenes, and renew the old friend- 
ships which are the sacred heritage of 
all who served a hitch for Uncle Sam in 
France. 

P. §S.—Strange, incomprehensible 
omission: As I re-read my article, I 
discover that the wine list, with its 
varying prices, is absent. Again, it 
depends on what you drink. If you are 
satisfied with vin ordinaire, a bottle 
will cost several frances or so; if you 
must have the choicest vintages of 
Champagne, a bottle will cost you fifty 
francs more or less. But between these 
two figures there is a wide range of 
wines to choose from, while liqueurs 
cost one franc fifty up per glass. What- 
ever you pay, it will be considerably less 
than the bootlegging prices. 


The Floorwalker 


By Helen J. Day 


HE pre-holiday crowds in the big 

fashionable store had become an 

almost solid mass in which the 
movement of individuals was greatly 
impeded, and I was forcibly reminded 
of the congestion just back of the front 
during the Meuse-Argonne drive when, 
as now, the only progress lay in drift- 
Carried 
along thus unresistingly, my eyes fell 
upon an erect figure, standing in a cross 
section of the aisles. There was a 
familiar look about the set of the head 
on the squared shoulders—there was 
something still more familiar in the 
expression of the keen blue eyes over- 
looking the crowds. 

Before I could question myself the 
downtown scene faded from view. I 
was again in France, canteening for a 
field hospital, and into the Red Cross 
tent, through the sea of mud, came the 
walking wounded. He was there, this 
erect young fellow toward whom the 
crowds were bearing me. He was in 
the line of tired, drooping soldiers, 
wounded yet able to walk despite their 
utter exhaustion. Those same blue eyes 
had expressed thankfulness that lips 
could not murmur for the chocolate in 
a tin cup and the piece of dry bread. 
Far away this had happened, but I was 
certain of it, and as the surging crowd 
bore me onward I saw the dull silver 
Victory Button. “Your outfit?” I 
asked. “First Division!” and before I 
could murmur “on the way to Sedan,” 
our hands had already met in the un- 
derstanding clasp of those who were 
there. 

He had not forgotten the cup of 
chocolate. He had smiled then—it was 
natural he could do so now, even though 
the problems of peace loom up omin- 
ously large at present and are perhaps 
harder to face than those of war be- 
cause less inspirational. This soldier 
of artillery with over two years of 
foreign service to his credit was anxious 
to do something big, to forge ahead 





toward success as it is. known by the 


world. Having been in a division that 
was first to arrive in France and last 
to leave occupied territory he had re- 
ceived his discharge only in October of 
1919. Then he at once accepted the posi- 
tion of surveillance in the department 
store to keep from temporary idleness, 
until the opportunity for something big- 
ger and more to his liking might be 
found. He had tried hard to find it. 
Handicapped more or less by not having 
entirely regained his former vitality, he 
still held that temporary job, though 
over three years had passed. 

While we talked the keen blue eyes 
carefully performed their duty in 
watching the crowds. Well-groomed 
crowds they were, women and children 
in luxurious style, men in expensive fur- 
collared coats. Few of them realized 
what life in the A. E. F. had been, for 
it is a story that has never been told in 
words. Yet for these very crowds, heed- 
less in pursuit of their own happiness, 
he, the soldier, had found his way 
through barbed wire and lived in the 
mud of France. He had helped fire the 
big guns at Cantigny; he had lived 
eternities in the hell that raged before 
Soissons over territory soaked with the 
blood of his comrades; he had revelled 
in the triumphs of St. Mihiel and the 
costly Argonne—until almost the very 
last day, when machine-gun bullets put 
an end to his own small part in the con- 
test. Always had his division gained 
its objective. But could he now—this 
soldier in civilian clothes—continue to 
do as much in the struggle of peace? 
Ambitious and courageous, he is Young 
America—willing to work, eager to get 
into this new struggle and to see him- 
self rise as others have risen. But en- 
tirely without the united, effort of com- 
rades and leaders, wherein lay great 
strength in the past, will he be able 
to gain his objective? He faces the 
peace-time struggle alone. So let us 
remember! 

These were the thoughts that filled 
my mind as we carried.on a jolly little 
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conversation, drawing comparison be- 
tween the former meeting in the rugged 
hills of France and the one here in our 
own somewhat prosaic Middle West. 
The crowds of fashion and wealth 
surged by—no one saw the crusader for 
right who had been willing to make the 
sacrifice. Our conversation ended jocu- 
larly. He who had fearlessly looked 
death in the face could well afford to 
joke. I continued on my way with a 
heartfelt plea to the Almighty that our 
soldiers be not forgotten by the world. 


The Arkansas Traveler in 
the A.E.F. 


(All the words written in capitals 
are names of cities and towns in the 
State of Arkansas.) 


VENING SHADE of the first day 

EK; of the WaRSAW a LADD named 

HirRAM JACKAJONES shoulder his 
WINCHESTER and start for PARIs. 


He didn’t leave his Sweet HoME! 


with its PopLAR GRovE, MULBERRY and 
PEACH ORCHARD near the NEWBURG, 
BLYTHEVILLE, SANS Souci. But as he 
explained it to his girl, Daisy MCGEHEE, 
“Since the folks in WASHINGTON AR- 
KINDA anxious for every STRONG, 
Harpy, Rupy Guy to go over there and | 
ALY himself with the ENGLISH ATKINS, 
I reckon it’s no time to be FLIPPIN 
FoRDYCE to see who’s to go. I ASKEW, 
Hon, don’t you think it’s time for me 
to strap my BELTON and turn my 
NATURAL STEPS to the WARREN 
CENTER?” 

“Of course, DEER. ACTUS you think | 
best. I will wait on this GRAVELLY 
Hitutop for your return. And I Hope 
that you WILMAR the Kaiser’s: RoyAL 
BEARDEN bring home his WAREAGLE) 
BANNER to me for a souvenir. 
let any of them GRAYS BUFFALO you. 





And don’t holler ‘QUITMAN’ till the last | ? 


one of them GASSVILLE GENTRY has 
ne to HELENA EcHo.” The Atlantic 
cean was not a way of DELIGHT to! 
this KNOBEL TILLAR of UPLAND soil, 
but since our NEWHOPE JOINER was 
destined to win Success on the REp- 
FIELD of battle, he got a-CROSSETT, all | 
right, though a day out of NEWPporRT, 
had there been so much as a PINNACLE 
of LITTLE Rock sticking up out of the 
deep, our FAMOUS warrior would have 
jumped overboard to Sripon it, and 
gladly stayed there and starved if 
MORELAND did not come up out of the 
briny for him to walk home on. 

As it was, he landed in LONDON con- 
sidering himself Lucky, but not think- 
ing much of DE View in this BLUFF 
City, and since his CASH didn’t BEAR the 
Wake and tear of many Happy leaves, 
he was glad to cross the channel and 
get into CAMP. 

At the first glimpse of the enemy, 
HiraM let out AURORA DEFIANCE. “We 
may WINSLOW,” he whooped, “but we’ll 
WYNNE!” 

As for the rest, the UMPIRE of 
ARKANSAS Post would SUMMIT up in 
these few words: “The GREENWAY of 
the GERMANTOWN KING proved too 
THORNEY to travel after the A. E. F. 
made it the PARKIN place of kingly 
Kerrs. And in time the VICTOR re- 
turned to the little VILLAGE on the 
Banks of PRAIRIE CREEK, decorated 
with Crosses and medals and wearing 
& STERLING silver OAKLEAF on his 
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Ex-Service Men—-Become 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 fo $2300 Year 


Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year 
70% of all Railway Mail Clerks appointed 
last year were Ex-Service Men. °o 
Nearly 8,000 Ex-Service Men were ap- g 
pointed Carriers and Clerks last year. . 


Steady Work. No Layofs. Paid Vacations 4/7 








Franklin Institute, Dept., N188, Rechester, N. ¥. 
Send me, without charge, 


4 


(1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 


Sirs: 


amination questions; (2) Tell me how 

< I can get a U. S. Government job; 

(3) Send list of Government jobs obtain- 

able; (4) Information regarding preference 
©” to ex-service men, 





—Viola Ransom Wood. 


Ex Service Men 4 ar 4 
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GET INTO 
Advertising!) 


LEARN BY MAIL 
DVERTISING principles are 


grasped quickly as we teach them. 
Our course will open big opportunities 
for you in the best paying field in the 
business world. Start now! 


Some New Features 


Our 28th year; course im- 
proved, enlarged, faculty in- 
creased for 1923. Students 
| Now receive instruction in 
| Modern Business Admin- 
istration. Complete 
working outfit free 
| with first lessons. 


FREE! 
Six Try-Out Lessons? 


Send now for the big. Free try- 

out lessons that show the Page- \) 
Davis method and put you at 
work—in the actual planning and 























advertising. Also, book of advertising 
stars and their work—what graduates 
are doing, prices, terms, etc. FRE 
Write! 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
| Dept. F-13 Page Bidg. Chicago 




















Home Billiard & Pool Tables 
Magnificently made in all sizes. at all prices. Game 
exactly same as standard table. BECOME EX- 
PERT AT HOME. Use in any room, on any house 
table or oa its own folding stand. Quickly leveled, put 
up or down in a minute. Small amount down, easy 
payments. Ask your dealer or WRITE US TO- 
DAY for Catalog and easy payment terms. 

E.T. BURROWES COoO., 20 Free St., Portland, Maine 














**BOW LEGS and KNOCK=> 
KNEES”’ UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET GHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept, 60 Chicago, li, 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
our “Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest References. Write TODAY. 
J. L. Jackson & Co., 381 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Printed Personal Stationery 
GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 














The convenience of haviug stationery printed with your name 

and address on it is recornized by the tremendous popularity of 

this new practice in personal and semi-business correspondence. 
Send name and address to be printed on 200 sheets 100 ene 


velopes. Special offer $1.00. Address Dept. K 6, 


PARAMOUNT PAPER CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Add 10% West of Denver 





Course in 2 Years 


$5,000 to $10,000 
a yearie what poetapewn. Cor 
step until you ve passed the 
. Low cost, easiest 
complete 





HE American Legion, being out of 

its swaddling clothes, picks its of- 
ficers from material that has been 
tested and found good. You may have 
been a general or something during the 
war, but that does you no good in the 
Legion until you’ve gone through the 
course of sprouts that goes with all im- 
provement and progress. 

Chiles P. Plummer of Casper, Wyom- 
ing, made the grade. He started out 
as a post commander and now he is a 
National Vice-Commander. 

Mr. Plummer also did some progress- 
ing earlier in life. For instance, he 
was born in Biggsville, Illinois, in 1879, 
and progressed west after getting all he 
could in the way of education in the 
State, from Biggsville public and high 
schools up through the State Univer- 
sity. He hit Wyoming at Wheatland 
and practiced law there, having been 
admitted to the bar in Illinois. The 
war broke out April 6, 1917. April 
20th, Attorney Plummer was a private 
in the Wyoming National Guard. 

He continued progressing, first to be 
a lieutenant, then to be a captain; first 
to Camp Green in North Carolina, then 
to France, where he served during 
practically the whole of 1918 with the 
41st and other divisions. 

Returning to Wyoming in April, 
1919, he resumed his law practice and 
finally went to Casper as state attorney 


A Man of Progress 





Chiles P. Plummer of Wyoming 


for the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road. In Casper he heard about the Le- 
gion more and more, and finally got 
into it and helped organize George Vro- 
man Post, of which he became the first 
commander. Last July he was electec 
national executive committeeman, and 
at New Orleans he was chosen a Na- 
tional Vice-Commander. 


The Victory Parade (July 14, 1919) 


7E rose at three—a yellow moon was shining— 
And passed the Opera House where, still asleep, 

Along the street the blue-clad poilus lay, 
Their bayoneted guns stacked tall beside them. 
And in the doorways slept worn country men 
Who would not miss this day of days for just 
The little matter of a room to lie in. 
Then dawn flushed slowly, and the poilus lined 
Along the streets on guard; and close behind 
All Paris thronged, and every lucky window 
Facing the boulevards was crowded full. 
And then—they came, who won the mightiest war 
This planet ever knew; and at their head 
Americans, a tall, picked regiment, 
Moving as one man moves; square chins held high, 
Young faces grave beneath their brown, strapped helmets, 
Under the Arc de Triomphe where at last 
Old chains were down, on past the captured guns 
Heaped in a careless mass each side their way, 
Past smiling presidents and premiers, 
Before gay maids of Alsace and Lorraine 
Who tossed them marguerites and crimson roses, 
Past that backwater by the fountain’s spray 
Where a group huddled smiling through their tears, 
Les mutilés, blind, lame, and halt, but thrilled 
Out of the sadness of their broken lives. 

So proud the Yanks,—not of the flaming story 
Soissons and Argonne never will forget,— 
Proud that they marshaled in their mile-long wake 
Veterans who held the lines until they came 
To stand as allies in shell-ridden woods, 
And help push back gray terror from the land. 

And we who watched, massed in with war-made widows 
Who knew the very gaps in lines by name, 
Felt, as the lines streamed by hour after hour, 
As though, whatever desperate strain should tell 
On nations loosed at last from long endurance, 
Always the vision of this brotherhood, 





Americans and English, Belgians, French, 
Italians, Greeks, Arabians, Senegalese, 
Soldiers and sailors marching, marching down 
The streets of Paris in the morning sun, 
Would reassure, as rainbow after rain, 
A world impatient for millennium. 
—H, I. Gilchrist. 
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[he First Twenty 
a 
Years 
(Continued from page 11) 
ures prepared by Colonel Francis M. 
Burrow of Washington, D. C. 
The United Spanish-American war 


veterans also started late. Their or- 
ganization held its first encampment at 


the St. Louis World’s Fair on Septem- | 


ber 19, 1904, when four previous asso- 
ciations amalgamated into a national 
body. At the first encampment, accord- 
ing to Russell B. Harrison, adjutant 
general, only forty-seven camps were in 
good standing and the total membership 
was fixed at 8,949. On April 19, 1905, 
the organization had grown to 14,524 
members. Today its total enrollment 
exceeds 100,000. It has grown notably 
since the World War. 

In general it is noticeable that im- 
mediately after hostilities thé veterans 
did not stampede to join the G.A.R., 
the U.C.V. or the U.S.W.V. The G.A.R. 
did not reach the peak of its member- 
ship until twenty-five years after the 
war, the Confederate Veterans in 1905, 
forty years after the war, and the 
Spanish war veterans, in 1921, twenty- 
three years after the war. 

The G.A.R. enrolled 409,489 out of 
2,400,000; the U.C.V. 100,000 out of 
800,000; the U.S.W.V. 100,000 out of 
350,000. 

The American Legion, then, has not 
reached the height of its membership. 
According to the average time it took 
the other three large bodies of veterans 
to attain the peak—twenty years—the 
Legion should grow until 1938. 

The veterans of other American wars 
have made it easier for the veterans of 
1917 and 1918. 


The Recipe 


? cannot but admire the enthusiasm of 
our newly-converted Legionnaire, Ex-Pri- 
vate M. T. Meskit, and his extraordinary 
ability in gathering a new name on the 
dotted line of the application blank, start- 
ing some ex-soldier on the right road to- 
ward the Sacred Temple of Comradeship, 
wherein all Legionnaires worship at the 
Shrine of Buddyism. Purely out of curios- 
ity, | asked him for his recipe. Do you 
want it? Let’s go: 


-aS a pound of OPTIMISM, 

Mix with just a pinch of Grit, 

Stir it up with BuppyriMs, 
Just a tiny, tiny bit, 

Add some INTEREST, and a KInpD WorpD 
And some SOcIABILITY, 

Just a little bit of KINDNESS 
For each comrade that you see. 


Stow this mixture in your kit bag, 
Saunter out on Life’s highway, 
Pass it out among your buddies, 
Both at work and when at play. 
Get a larger place to meet in 
Cause you’re goin’ to need some room 
When the applicants start coming, 
Yes-—this recipe make Posts BLOOM. 
—Jimmie Hix. 


Outfit Reunions and Notices 


INTRIBUTIONS rer this column must 
be received three ks in advance of 
the events with which y are concerned. 
304TH Fietp ARTILLERY, 77TH Div.—Third an- 
tual reunion dinner under auspices 304th F. A. 
Post, The American Legion, seven p. m., Janu- 





Solve Puzzle--WIN 


ANT TO WIN $1,000? Sure Dory aoe—then 00 eee 


how many objects a Fy 
begi: with “ toe like fptove,” “ oes," 
You'll 


“Shirt,” etc. Have your folks or friends help. 

have barrels of spare time fun and think o winnes 
$1,000 besides. Five $1,000 Prizes—100 Prizes in 
Winning $1,000 Easy---Here’s How! 
Send in your list of S-words as soon as possible. If your list 
is awarded from first to fifth place and you have “Qualified” 
under Class A by sending in a $5 Henber Pencil order during 
this campaign you will win $1,000; under Class B ($3 pencil 
order) you would win $300; under Class C (no pencil order) 
you would win $25. You can win without ordering a Pencil. 


Advertising Our Pencils 


We want every one to become acquainted with our pencils, 
the most useful of all writing appliances. They 
make suitable gifts for every occasion. 


LADY’S AND GENT’S STYLE 

The illustration shows our Lady's Ster- 

» ling Silver style (regular $3.50, now $3 
. or two for $5, Lady’s or Gent's). 
The $5 gold (Lady's or Gent's) 
comes in Colonial Hexagon 
pe The Henber has 

. many distinctive features 
tm. Repelling lead device; 
X safety clasp; chase 
engraved barrel; 


(Re non-clogging 






















$500 Extra Lady's Prize 
$500 Extra Gent's Prize 


To the Lady sending in_ the 
nearest, correct list of S-words 
an Extra $500 Prize will be added to 
which ever prize she wins if she ‘‘Quall- 
fied” under Class A or B when sending in 
her list of S-words. An Extra $500 Prize will 
be awarded under the same conditions to the 
Gentleman sending in the nearest-correct list of S-words. 


Wishing Will Not Win, Others Have Won! 
YOU MUST TRY! otis trai 
Don’t wish and wish you 
could win. Go right ahead and 
try. Surprise yourself and 
friends by winning $1,000. Paiiadelp his Fes ank 
There are five $1,000 prizes, Vou Vogel fae, | Korth J my i Te 
besides many other prizes. we 
Start winning right mow by Bulfin, Milwaukee ‘wis. * Mrs 


Kenoska 
making up your list of S-words. wal bhitipe,, Glitten Col: ; 
DO IT NOW. teele 


eons om won Si, 000 e- 
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This is your Mrs..! s Kimbali: 
on unity. ACT! Neb. ; at “Gould, Blackfoot" 
Address Your 
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FREE 


FIND OBJECTS 
2 Sh I/ em 


‘1.000 * "FREE * PPRIZES\ 
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They Paid Their 


Dues 


HERE are beaucoup cards for 1923. 

Each represents a member who 
paid his dues promptly. Those above 
were received at headquarters of The 
AMERICAN LEGION Weekly and 
they are on their way into the 1923 
filing cabinets. 


For the Legion, it’s a fine hand to 
draw to. These are the cards that 
assure worth-while accomplishments 
this year. 


To a large extent the strength of 
the Legion depends upon the number 
of these cards. 


If yours isn’t among those present, 
get it started today. 


Every Card is Ace High with the Legion 
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How Sleep the 
Braver 
(Continued from page 9) 


| guide, and after a long ride in the truck 
into a little-frequented part of the coun 
| try, he finally indicated that it wag 
| time to leave the truck and strike into 
| the woods. He then guided us into one 
| of the worst thickets that I have ever 
|}seen. Blackberry bushes and brambles 
| vied with every other kind of under. 
| growth to make the tangle all but im 
| passable. After working our way @ 
| Short distance from the road we found 
innumerable traces of American troops, 
It must have been a terrible place to 
fight in, for our clothes were torn and 
|our faces scratched merely by goi 
through, and we did not have H. 
|shells and machine guns to bother 
| about either. 
| From ‘all indications, the Americang 
| had been hard pressed there, for every. 
where were to be seen the fox holes that 
they had dug, roughly and hurriedly, un 
der an intense fire. Here we found 
bloody bandages still hanging from 
trees and bushes, while rifles with 
| splintered stocks, helmets with holes 
| tern in them, and other equipment ly. 
ing around in profusion gave mute evi 
dence of the terrible ordeal that thege 
men must have undergone. One could 
almost imagine the whole story from 
|seeing these eloquent indications four 
|years later. There was no doubt but 
|that we were the first men who had 
seen this spot since the last doughboy 
had left, except this old Frenchman— 
and how he ever found it remains a 
mystery that none of us could explain. 
Finally the old man reached the spot 
he was looking for, and pulling aside 
the low-hanging branches of a tree, tri- 
umphantly pointed to a little weather 
beaten cross that was lying on the 
|ground. It was not more than twelve 
inches long and was a crude affair, 
made from pieces of a corned-willie 
|box. There it had been for four years, 
at the foot of this tree, half covered 
| with rotting leaves. It gave us a shock 
| to see it. Cercainly here was the grave 
|of an American soldier. 
| We picked it up, and by looking atit 
very closely found that there were lea# 
| pencil marks on it, now quite illegible 
Before anything else was disturbed, the 
party separated and went over the sur 
rounding ground carefully, examining 
it to see if there was anything else that 
might be found that might be useful 
later on for a possible identification 
And, sure enough, there on the othe 
side of the tree, a stake was seen driven 
into the ground, and more penciled lee 
tering was found on it. Part of this 
could still be read—a date and the name 
of an organization. The rest was not 
plain, but this was a start. 
| When everyone was satisfied that 
there was nothing else to be found om 
| top of the ground, the first spadeful of 
|earth was very carefully removed from 
| where the cross haa been found. Slow 
| ly the work proceeded, and I am suf 
'that most of the party watched wit 
| bated’ eath. It was sacred work. 
| Finw.sy a bit ~f cloth was expos 
land it was C .. Another instant and 
a button showed—and it carried 
coat-of-arms of the United States. The 
grave was that of an American soldié® 
I wish that it were possible for me 
to describe our feeling as we s 
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the side of that grave and watched the 

ainstaking reverence with which the 
— of one of our buddies were un- 
covered. Out there in that thicket of 
the Argonne the war did not seem so 
very far away that morning. It was 
raining as usual, and the water soaked 
through our clothes and coursed down 
our backs, but we did not notice it. 

Somehow or other, there is nothing 
about this work that is gruesome. Here 
was all that was left of someone we 
loved—just the bones now. We may 
never have seen him in life, but he was 
one of our buddies, and we knew thou- 
sands like him, and loved them all. He 
had died as only a hero may die. In 
the grave we found his little testament, 
some letters from home, his wrist- 
watch, and—not least by any means— 
his identification disk. His collar orna- 
ments were there, and they corre- 
sponded to the organization that we had 
found marked on the adjoining stake. 

Carefully the dirt was examined, lest 
anything of value might be overlooked, 
and when all was finished, the poor 
bones were carefully wrapped up and 
carried out to the waiting truck. As 
two of the men walked away with their 
joad I saw the old Frenchman watch- 
ing them disappear from view with a 
suspicious moisture in his kindly gray 
eyes. Then he shook his head. “Pauvre 
garcon, pauvre garcon.’ 

But the search had only begun. Be- 
cause of the aspect of the ground, 
which showed every sign of a hard 
struggle, there could be little doubt that 
the casualties of this outfit had been 
heavy. By consulting the lists of “miss- 

in action” which we had with us, 
we found that this particular company 
om a number of men unaccounted for. 

e were very sure there were other 
graves in this vicinity, and the digging 
continued. 

We did not have far to go. The first 

ve was enlarged, and sure enough, 
e body of ariother American was ex- 

* lying by the side of his comrade. 

ter this body had been carefully re- 
Moved we found two ethers in the same 
a. The grave that we had ex- 

vated had been one of the fox holes 
that abounded here, and the four bodies 
had been laid in it and then covered 
over. All, it was more than likely, had 
been killed by the same shell, as each 

ly had some broken bones. Probably 
the burial was made at night, which 
atecounted for the fact that all trace of 
the spot had been lost. 

Because of the hasty burial, all of 
the personal effects of each man, as well 
& the identification tags, were still on 
the bodies. This made positive identifi- 
fation easy, and before they were re- 

ed from their grave we knew the 
flame, rank, and organization of each 


After it was quite certain that there 
Were no more bodies in that fox hole, 
the same procedure was gone through 

fon again at the spot where we had 

d the stake driven into the ground. 
Buna’ same es, 2 happened—a body 


uncovered owever, a strange 
rrence took place here which shows 
difficulties that attach to this work. 
first thing that was brc, “ht out 
the grave was a ‘-*ther belt, with 
Strictly German “\ -tt Mit Uns” 
kle attached. Then some pieces of 
. cloth were found, but a German 
alder strap was also picked up. It 
ed certain that we were excavating 
grave of a German, buried perhaps 


by Americans. But next followed an- 
other German shoulder strap—of a dif- 
ferent regiment. Then other American 
articles, some letters with American 
stamps, some Y.M.C.A. paper, Ameri- 
can pistol cartridges, and then, at last, 
the identification disk. This typical 
doughboy had merely been collecting 
German souvenirs. 

The excavating was continued, and 
two other bodies exhumed. This grave 
also was a fox hole. 

Despite a lengthy search, we could 
find no more traces of what might 
have been burial spots, so, as it was 
almost dark, the party returned to the | 
truck. 
with us to take back to camp that} 
night. 

I did not stay long enough at Ro- 
magne to know the rest of the story of 
these seven boys— whether some of 
them were sent back home to their 
families in the United States, or 
whether they were all buried together 
in the beautiful Argonne Cemetery at | 
Romagne with some fourteen thousand | 
others who fell in battle. But one 
thing I do know. The care and atten- 
tion that was theirs from the finding 
of the graves until the bodies were de- 
posited in the morgue at the cemetery 
never left them for an instant. 

I had a crowning example of this 
tenderness impressed upon me when I 





We had seven precious boxes! tw pa: 





was a visitor to the American cemetery 
at Waerenghem, Belgium—“in Flanders 
Field.” We had traveled all day to get | 
there, because we wished to see every 
one of the American cemeteries, even | 
though this one was the smallest of all. | 
I certainly did not expect to find any-| 
thing there particularly impressive, | 
after seeing all the large cemeteries. | 

When we arrived at the gate and| 
started to walk into the grounds I saw | 
that the flag was at half-mast on the} 
pole, which means that there is a body | 
above the ground. Then we saw an/| 
open grave, and there was a flag-draped | 
casket above it, ready to lower. Evi-| 
dently we had Gume just as some soldier 
was about to be buried. 

We waited, and were honored by 
being able to attend this funeral. It 
was the body of an Unknown Soldier. 
The chaplain of the American cemetery 
at Bony, nearly a hundred miles away, 
had come all that distance to read the 
service over this grave, along with the 
army captain who was the American 
commanding officer of this district. The 
chaplain had his standard with him, 
which he planted at the head of the 
casket, and the service began. My com- 
panion and myself were the only mourn- 
ers; a couple of laborers stood at a 
little distance away. 

I have attended many military fu- 
nerals, but I do not believe I ever could 
have imagined anything like this one. 
Far, far away from home, in a for- 
gotten corner of Belgium, an Unknown 
American Soldier was being buried. 
His casket bore the Star and Stripes, 
the same as if he had been General of 
the Armies. The chaplain read the 
same service as if there had been thou- 
sands within earshot. The simple 
words of that service fell from his lips, 
and then we all joined in reciting the 
Lord’s ‘Prayer—out there in Flanders 
Field. I am sure that our eyes glis- 
tened with a few tears of which we 
were unashamed. He was nameless, 
but yet we knew that some mother, 
somewhere in the United States, was 





kneeling by that casket in spirit. He 
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was nameless—but he was one of our 
buddies. 

We all helped to lower the heavy 
casket into the waiting grave at the 
conclusion of the service, and then 
stepped back while the chaplain walked 
forward again. There was no bugler, 


aufgejumpt (I jumped up like a young 
deer).” ; 

When the immigrant begins to slip 
in American words in that fashion, his 
newspaper, if it is progressive, is apt 
to follow suit. This Americanization 
of a foreign tongue is worth noting; 
some foreign language groups resist it, 
but it goes on all the time. Indeed, 
Abraham Cahan contributed very large- 
ly to the striking success of Forward, 
of New York, by deliberately Ameri- 
canizing the Yiddish dialect, as I shall 
show in another article. 

In 1815 there were about twenty-five 
German newspapers in Pennsylvania 
alone, but the great development did 
not begin until after the revolution of 
1848 in Germany. Two famous news- 
papers, the Staats-Zeitung of New York 
and the Westliche Post of St. Louis, 
were founded in 1834, but most of the 
influential journals were founded or 
edited by the political refugees who 
came with Carl Schurz in the middle of 
the Nineteenth, century. The Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung of Chicago, which 
passed into the hands of a receiver some 
time ago after blackguarding former 
service men, was founded in 1847. The 
Wachter und Anzeiger of Cleveland was 
founded in 1852, the Milwaukee Herold 
in 1861, Amerika of St. Louis in 1872, 
the Abend-Post of Detroit in 1866. 

The exiles who came with Schurz, 
Sigel, Hecker and Blenker fitted admir- 
ably into the scheme of things in the 
United States of those days. They had 
tried and failed to establish a republi- 
can form of government in Germany; 
here they found it, and they threw their 
lives and their hopes in with it. Un- 





| 


| 





der their leadership the German press 
and the German people were chiefly con- 
cerned with the prosperity and contin- 
uing development of their adopted land; 
if they were concerned with the father- 
land at all it was a natural and senti- 
mental rather than a blatant national- 
istic interest. The development of pro- 
Germanism was reserved for the ex- 
Prussian army officers who succeeded 


| the forty-eighters as editors. 


The attitude of the German language 
press and of the German people as a 
whole during the Civil War is well 
known. After the war there was an- 
other high wave of immigration which 
increased the circulation of the German 
papers and German influence generally. 
In the fatherland Bismarck was weld- 
ing Imperial Germany out of blood and 
iron, unifying minor principalities into 
one great state by the traditional 
process of waging war against outsid- 
ers. Imperial Germany was success- 
fully forged out of the wars against 
Austria and France, and the conse- 
quence to America was a great influx 
of Germans opposed to militarism, to 
military duty and to the economic 
hardships incident to maintaining a 
great military establishment. 

In 1882 German immigration reached 
250,630, a figure that has never been 


so in a deep, resonant voice he began 
to sing the melody of Taps. 

That day was the last of my trip. | 
was well satisfied and happy, and [ 
had seen eneugh. I had found out what 
I had wished to know: Our dead are 
being cared for. 


A Great Clacking of Strange Tongues 


(Continued from page 6) 


newspaper business boomed. In 1885 
there were 822 foreign language news- 
papers in the United States, and 653 
of them were German. During the next 
ten years the German papers marched 
steadily upward until in 1894 they num. 
bered 796 out of a total of 1,170. 
The decline began a year later and 
continued slowly but steadily up to the 
grand smash in 1914. It was coin. 
cident with the decline in German imni- 
gration, for in the early nineties began 
Germany’s dramatic rise as an indus. 
trial nation and world power. Living 
conditions improved at home. The 
Kaiser was telling the Germans that 
they were the chosen people, favored of 
God; the old generation that had pro- 
duced the rebellious forty-eighters had 
passed and been succeeded by men pret- 
ty well regimented after twenty-five 
years of a military autocracy. The 
German was staying at home, and in 
America he was depending less and less 
on newspapers in his own language. 
The story of the German language 
press during the World War is still a 
fresh and somewhat touchy memory, 
It had declined to 534 publications when 
1914 arrived, but it was still consid- 
ered a solid, conservative element, and 
its leading journals were regarded as 
influential moulders of one section of 
public opinion. In appearance and or- 
ganiza.ion such papers as the Staats- 
Zeitung of New York and the Wachter 
und Anzeiger of Cleveland were no dif- 
ferent except for type from their 
American rivals. They were supplied 
by the big news services; they took an 
active interest in political affairs; 
some of them printed the comic strips 
beloved of American newspaper readers; 
a few printed some news in English. 
In a superficial sense some of these 
dailies were no different from their 
American rivals, but underneath a 
change had come. Some observers have 
placed the beginning of that change as 
far back as the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Franco-Prussian War. Any- 
way, nationalistic sentiment had been 
growing for some time in the German 
language press. At first, perhaps, it 
was a natural pride in the achieve- 
ments of young Imperial Germany, ar- 
rived at world power in less than half 
a century. Eventually it became a 
blatant pro-Germanism, an overween- 
ing pride in everything German, a lack 
of interest in anything American. 
These emphatic terms cannot be applied 
to the entire German press, but the 
spirit was there, as 1914 demonstrated. 
The Illinois Staats-Zeitung was an 
extreme example. It was founded by 
some of the forty-eighters and was 
originally Socialistic. Later it became 
a strong Republican paper; this was 
about the time of the Civil War—in 
later years the editors liked to claim 
that the vaper had elected Lincoln. 
Finally the Staats-Zeitung ceased to 
interest itself in American affairs, an 
became entirely preoccupied with Ger- 
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Paul Mueller, editor of the Chicago 
Abend-Post, attributes the growth of 
nationalism among many of the Ger- 
man language publications to the fact 
that the forty-eighters were succeeded 
frequently as editors by Prussian army 
officers—men who came here to escape 
debts or disgrace and drifted into jour- 
nalism. Two former German officers, 
Von Nostiz and Von Schleinitz, were 
editors of the Cleveland Wachter und 
Anzeiger and the Milwaukee Herold 
when the war broke out. Neither had 
been naturalized and both were intense- 
ly nationalistic. They were dropped 
quickly. 

I do not mean to imply that these 
two men had to leave Germany because 
of debts or impending disgrace. I 
know nothing about them. Yet it isa 
fact that a good many of the figures 
in German journalism, before the war 
at least, had left their country for their 
country’s good. Between such men and 
the German consuls who formed part of 
the German propaganda organization 
nationalistic sentiment was constantly 
fomented. 

Editors, newspapers and circulations 
disappeared in rapid fashion during 
the years of the war, especially after 
the entrance of the United States. In 
1917 the German language papers had 
to change front or go under. Most of 
them tried to change front, some half- 
heartedly, some sincerely. Some tried 
to meet the situation by printing war 
news without comment. Some honestly 
saw the light, especially after President 
Wilson had separated the German sheep 
from the German goats, and again 
when the printed revelations of Lich- 
nowsky, pre-war ambassador to Eng- 
land, pretty clearly established Ger- 
many’s responsibility for beginning hos- 
tilities. 

Still times continued to be distressful 
for the German papers. The rage of 
the fighters in the home trenches is 
always greater than that of the soldiers 
at the front. The very sight of German 
type caused the folks at home to see 
spies, bombs and plots. German papers 
were burned, newsstand lots were scat- 
tered in the streets. Paper after paper 
ceased publication. 

The Express und Westbote bought 
the subscription lists of eleven defunct 
German papers and finally ceased pub- 
lication itself; the editor of this paper, 
by the way, was then a loyal American 
major in France. The Cleveland Wach- 
ter und Anzeiger had a circulation of 
31,500 in 1912 and its fair share of 
advertising; in the late days of the war 
its circulation had dwindled to 3,740 
and its advertising to a few want ads. 
The Toledo Express, a daily, became a 
semi-weekly, finally a weekly. 

The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung had 
a circulation of 114,564 in 1918, and 
was at that time the largest German 
daily. The New Yorker Herold, morn- 
ing, had a circulation of 44, 158; eve- 
ning, of 67,493. The two have been 
consolidated since the war; the Staats- 
Zeitung, morning, has a circulation of 
53,056; the Herold, evening, 41,597. 

The Morgen-Journal, a Hearst paper, 
is no longer in existence in New York. 
The Westliche-Post of St. Louis had a 
circulation of 28,953 in 1918; in 1922 
it had come back to 20,127. The Wach- 
ter und Anzeiger had crept back to 
16,353. The Milwaukee Herold had less 
than half its circulation of 37 96 for 
1918. The one paper which has not 
been seriously affected is the Chicago 
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Abend-Post, whose circulation was 
53,413 in 1918 and 47,167 in 1922. 

So it goes with the German press in 
these post-war days. 
mistice most of the surviving papers 
had retreated from various degrees of 
pro-Germanism to professions of loyalty 
to the United States. Now they pick 
up the circulation lists scattered by the 
fall of the Kaiser and do what they can 
to reconstruct their ancient standing. 

Generally they have shown a sym- 
pathy with the German Republic and a 
real fear of the Communist movement; 
for, bear in mind, the German press is 
fundamentally conservative. Only dur- 
ing the war could its attitude be called 
radical. They have tried to arouse in- 
terest in post-war Germany and have 
released a few editorial shafts at 
France and England; the latter coun- 
try’s Irish and Indian policies have in 
particular received attention. In all 
references to the late military effort the 
part played by United States troops is 
emphasized; the A.E.F., they say, 
saved France and England. When the 
A. E.F. became the A. F.inG. letters 
began to appear frequently in their 
columns describing the friendly rela- 
tions between the doughboys and the 
frauleins. They admired Mr. Wilson a 
great deal when he went to Paris, but 
they haven’t felt quite the same since. 

In all these statements I am gener- 
alizing, of course, and about as ac- 
curately, I hope, as one could generalize 
about the American language press. 
After all, that is about the way the 
German language press sounds today’ 
—much like the American press. I 
looked at a copy of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung a few days ago. The 
news was of national and local political 
results; the Hall-Mills murder mystery; 
wet and dry news; a bomb explosion in 
the Italian quarter; activities of the 
Turners; stock and market reports; the 
day’s fiction instalment—I forget 
whether Mutt and Jeff or the Gumps 
were present. 

On the whole, all successful foreign 


language newspapers tend to approach | 
the American newspaper in appear-| 


ance and in policy. They don’t always 
dc this’ voluntarily, as Abraham Cahan 
did with the Forward, but that must be 
their practice if they survive. The fly- 
by-night papers die daily, but the es- 
tablished publication must fit the late 
Herman Ridder’s description of the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung: “An 
American newspaper printed in Ger- 
man.” Otherwise the foreign-born 
reader will go to the livelier, more com- 
plete American newspaper as soon as 
he can make out the meaning of Amer- 
ican words. 

Even conformity to American prac- 
tices cannot save the foreign lan- 
guage newspaper in the end. The edi- 
tor of the Chicago Abend-Post has said 
that the future of the German language 
press depends on post-war immigra- 
tion; that is, its return to its old stand- 
ing, ’so far as circulation is concerned, 
depends entirely on the number of Ger- 
mans who emigrate to the United 
States. 

The future of all foreign language 
publications depends upon much the 
same thing; they will last as long as the 
immigrants come, and not much longer. 


[This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Whitney on the foreign 
language press. The others will be 
published in succeeding issues.] 
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More Legal Recognition 


N Ohio Court of Appeals, by confirm- 
4 ing the right of the Ohio department 
of The American Legion to exclusive con- 
trol of the $115,000 trust fund originally 
raised for the benefit of the soldiers of 
the 83d Division, has established a prece- 
dent which probably will be a decisive fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of other 
court actions to establish ownership of 
similar trust funds in other States. 

The Ohio Court of Appeals decision goes 
even further than the decision of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Hamilton County, in 
which court proceedings in behalf of the 
Legion were first begun by Gilbert Bett- 
man, Department Commander of The 
American Legion and former chairman of 
the Legion’s National Legislative Commit- 
tee. The lower court had decided that the 
fund should be turned over to three 
trustees, who, acting with the advice and 
assistance of the officers of the Ohio de- 
partment of the Legion, were to administer 
the fund for ten years for the benefit of 
the disabled soldiers of Ohio. The Court 
of Appeals in its decision, handed down 
December 11th, ruled that the burden of 
caring for the disabled soldiers is upon 
the Federal Government and that the 
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| member of any other 


Government will fulfill its obligation. It 
therefore decrees that the fund, having 
been raised for the comfort and aid of Ohio 
soldiers, should be turned over to the 
Ohio department of the Legion for the 
purpose of fitting up clubhouses and other 


| similar uses, this application of the fund 


coming nearer than any other to meeting 


| the intention of the original donors. 


As recorded in an earlier issue of The 
American Legion Weekly, the Common Pleas 
Court of Hamilton County had in rendering 
its decision in the original action recog- 
nized The American Legion as the only all- 
inclusive organization of World War vet- 


|erans and hence as the proper custodian of 


the fund. The 83d Division Historical So- 
ciety sought to obtain $50,000 for the pur- 


| pose of preparing a detailed history of the 


division. The appeals court ruled that such 
a purpose could not be reconciled with the 
conditions under which the money was 
raised. The Veterans of Foreign Wars also 
intervened informally, but did not press 
their plea. Several former members of the 
division also entered a claim on behalf 
of themselves and other former members. 

The fund, originally amounting to 
$100,000, was raised by football games and 
military exhibitions held in 1917 while the 
83d Division was at Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
training for overseas service. When the 
division went overseas the fund was placed 
in the hands of William Cooper Proctor of 
Cincinnati, as trustee. Distribution of the 
fund during the war was made imprac- 
ticable by the fact that the 83d Division 
became a depot division in France and a 
large percentage of its members were 
transferred to other divisions. 

In its decision the court said: 

“In considering this case we have taken 
judicial notice of the history of similar 
organizations in the United States in the 
past fifty years. We refer particularly to 
the military organizations formed after 
the Civil War. The one outstanding all- 
inclusive military organization growing 
out of that war is the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Many other organizations that 
were formed after the Civil War have dis- 
appeared. The rule seems to have been 
that if any ex-soldier of that war was a 
organization, he was 
also a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. History, no doubt, will repeat 
itself. As the Grand Army of the Republic, 
representing the ex-soldiers, is to the Civil 
War, so The American Legion is and will 
be the outstanding military organization 
representing the ex-soldiers of the World 
War. 

“The Ohio Department of The American 
Legion is on a solid basis. It is permanent 


and will in time become stronger than it 
is at present. Support of The American 
Legion from any source would mean the 
benefit, aid and comfort of Ohio ex-service 
men of the World War. The 83d Division, 
as alleged, was scattered, many of its mem- 
bers being transferred to other divisions 
in this and other States. It is not now 
possible to distribute the fund to the 83d 
Division as such. The ex-soldiers, mem- 
bers of the 83d Division, residents of Ohio, 
are or will be members of The American 
Legion, and will be benefited by any dona. 
tion or provision for the benefit of The 
American Legion. ... 

“It is common knowledge that many of 
the subordinate posts in the State are hay- 
ing difficulty in financing themselves. This 
is emphasized by the fact that many of 
the posts are giving benefits, taking up 
subscriptions and resorting to other means 


for the purpose of raising money to fit 
out headquarters and purchase supplies. 
When we think of the purpose for which 
this fund was created, for the benefit, aid 
and comfort of Ohio soldiers, and that it 
was to be used for the purchase of little 
luxuries, rubber boots, necessities and 
other supplies, it would seem in keeping 
with the thought that the furnishing of 


headquarters with equipment to make them 
more comfortable and attactive, where the 
ex-soldiers may hold their business meet- 
ings, and gather to talk over their experi- 
ences in the World War, and to carry out 
the purposes for which The American Le- 
gion was formed, we are led to the con- 
clusion that a-distribution of the fund direct 
to the subordinate posts of the Legion is the 
nearest object of the purpose for which the 
fund was created.” 


Specialists for N. P. Cases 


| Pies SAM is undertaking to edu- 
) cate several hundred young American 
physicians to make them the specialists in 
the treatment of mental and nervous dis- 
orders who are needed in the new neuro- 
psychiatric hospitals being built to care for 
service men. On January 4th the first of 
a series of special courses in neuro-psychi- 
atry were started at St. Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal in Washington under the auspices of 
the Veterans Bureau. This course, which 
will last four months, is being given to 
applicants of a high standard of profes- 
sional accomplishment who agree to con- 
tinue in the service of the Bureau for at 
least two years after completion of the 
course. They receive $166 a month and 
upon graduation are assured of appoint- 
ment in the Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service at salaries ranging upward 
from, $3000. More than thirty of the 
country’s most noted specialists in the 
treatment of mental and nervous disorders 
will deliver the lectures in the course, and 
the clinics will be held in St. Elizabeth's 
hospital, where nearly 4,000 patients are 
being cared for and records exist for 20,000 
discharged patients. 

Applications for these courses, both the 
one newly started and those to come later, 
should be addressed to the Director of the 
United States Veterans Bureau (Atten- 
tion Medical Division), Washington, D. C. 
To qualify for admission to the courses, 
physicians must be between the ages of 23 
and 45, must be graduates of Class A medical 
schools and must each have served at least 
six months as interne in a general hospital 
or its equivalent. A certificate from the 
dean of the applicant’s medical school is 
also required, and the applicant must sub- 
mit a certificate of physical fitness. 

Courses are also being started for gradu- 
ate nurses, social workers, occupational 
therapists and physio-therapists needed for 
the new neuro-psychiatric hospitals. In- 
formation and application blanks may be 
obtained on application to the Chief Nurse, 
United State Veterans Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D 
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Thanks, Ladies! 


Of late Buddy has noticed a considerable sprinkling 
of coupons from Buddiettes. In fact women readers 
of the Weekly are ~ rey in the coupon race. Ona 

roduct like saws, Buddy doesn't expect many dotted 
— to be filled in by the ladies—but when it comes 
to food products, the old kupes should roll in. Last 
Fall the following bulletin was sent out by Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, who was then National President 
of the American Legion Auxiliary: 


“I am afraid that we have not come up to the 
expectations of the American Legion Weekly in the 
matter of clipping the “Buddy in the barrel’ coupons. 
On these we are supposed to state our preferences in 
such staples as soap, shoe polish and breakfast food. 
If we sign our names and send these to the Weekly, 
the Advertising Manager will use them to persuade 
large advertisers to put their copy in the Weekly. 
Why not a coupon-clipping 


The Dealer Poster 


Below is the Buddy dealer poster in minature. 
These will be sent to — Legionnaire dealer, any- 
where. Just say the wor 





Buddy Is Still 
Looking foraSaw 


Turn back time and give us yes- 
terday, with the rookie, detailed 
to assist the company artificer, 
going from supply sergeant to 
supply sergeant trying to borrow 
a saw. 

Fine chance! A saw was harder 
to find in the service days than the 
key to the parade grounds or the 





military post. A man witha saw 
amon q t was ded 
like the company clerk toting a 
mail bag. 


And a saw is today hard to bor- 
row from Legionnaires. No saws 
are adverti: in Buddy's Weekly. 
The only sawing wood that Buddy 
does is in his sleep. If the ex- 
warrior wants to do carpenter 
work, he's got to file some teeth in 





Welcome! 


Iam Buddy in the 
Barrel. Ask— 





Dealer’s name here 











local dealer's sales. He'll say the same. 


and advertise in our Weekly? 









about me. I say national advertising in 
The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly increases the 


Won't you ask your firm to make it unanimous— 


his old army bayonet and make it 
serve the purpose. 

For big timber-sawing and 
building stately mansions and 
clubhouses, the best Buddy can 
do is to bring his old trench axe | 
into action. And when the Stave | 
Hero has wood in his backyard to 
saw, he buys coal. | 

As far as facilities for sawing | 
goes, Buddy has been knocked for 
a row of decorated Christmas | 
trees. | 

Let's hear from the former com- 
pany artificers, from those detailed | 
in the service days to do carpenter j 
work around the camps, from 
dealers handling saws and Legion- 

| 
| 
| 
! 
® 





Buddy will appreciate it, if 
| you'll help him get his sawing 
| done. 





Give reasons . 





My Objective - 
“A magazine | 
youll be proud of." 














| To the Advertising Manager, 
627 West 43d St., 


I would like to see the Sdioutes make of saw advertised 
in our weekly: 


ew or 


This coupon is for all hastening: and Auxiliary Mem- 
bers to fill 
dealer handling saws and other tools, 
ware dealer 


out. 
lease check. Hard- 


Dealer handling saws and other 


naires doing sawing on a big scale tools. . What is your occupation. .... 
—in the woods and in mills and (Fill in if not a dealer) 
carpenter shops. 

| The coupons will convince Rs ein ee nddaetd elntehdeshedénkekaboed 
manufacturers of saws that Buddy 
saws SOME wood. Cut loose rite cin. 4 0.4'5424 et hen nmeeneseeaoritanhene 
with the coupon. Make the dots 
fly like sawdust. © 4.8 iba ganniis ane bda ad eonnaeieeesita 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
But if you are a hardware dealer or a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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OUR DIRECTORY 


These Adve: tisers support us—Let's reciprocate. And tell 
them so by saying, when you write—‘'l saw your ad in 


AUTOS & AUTO ACCESSORIES 





Chevrolet Motor Co...... 4 
VLiberty Top & Tire Co... . 2.2... seeceee 
BOOKS AND gag 
DOE TU CR. co cccccccccccccceces 30 
Berry's Qe Pon. oe , seee 
Keith Corporation eae a 7 
VVVVThe Pathfinder Pub. Co....... eke 20 
VSportesman's Digest... .........--0-+0e008 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
VAir Friction Carburetor Co...... .« 
VAkroa Lamp Co iene @etered core me 


Chicago ino Assoc 
VvVVComer Mfg. 
VVV Lightning ‘aletlator Co. 














“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief in the 
talue of our magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY—as a national advertising medium; witth the 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly increasing cost of production, the improve- 
ments which we desire to see tn tt will only be made 
possible through increased advertising revenue—and 
a. ye advertising revenue depends primarily 

support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1twe 
eae “Siedes our support and our patronage, as indi- 
viduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers 
who use the umns of our offictal magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.’ 


Resolution passed unanimously at the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion. 











MEDICINAL 
Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
VMusterole Co.. 
VSloan’s Liniment 












of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
VVAmerican School . 
VAmerican Technical Socie eee 
VVVChicago Engineering Works . 
VVVVVFranklin Institute . 
Ogilvie Institute... 
Page Davis School 
Palmer Photoplay Corp 
VVVPatterson Civil Service School 
VVVVStandard Business Training Institute 
VVVVF. W. Tamblyn.. 
VVVUnited Y. M. C r% “School.” 
VVUniversity of Applied IN a saunnaenae 


SMOKERS’ NEEDS 


VvVVAmerican Tobacco Co. 
VVVLiggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 

















VMac-O-Chee Milis...... MEN’S WEAR ihe 
wee Cheney 7 Brothers Mea WED ME Evo cc scccccoscecvecsce 
‘arker Mig. Co...... VvVvCluett, Pea SRG RE Pee 
nta Fe —-- VThe Florsheim Shoe Co...) ) 2.2... .:: SPORTS AND RECREATION 
B. Sim +e VVHart Schaffner & Marx... . 2.25... E. T. Burrows Co.. ee Ok 
vwviiandard "Food & Fur Co. VHoleproof Hosiery Co........ : - VVVHarley-Davidson Motor Co. ie Be 
Stuart & Co. . : vParamount Trading Co. 39 VVHendee Mfg. Co....... 
Superior Laboratories. - . . . ccne denen e VPublic Trading Co 22 EL Hie ich isn 6 s's.006630~5 00005 cur 28 
VWorld’s Star Knitting Co......... oe ae VvvRellance Mfg. Co $a}supemenas pee 
ENTERTAINMENT I 55.6.6 4d 2cgneetheabebeedees 20 STATIONERY 
MISCELLANEOUS ie 
Wis Denison |” slg eRe Repeat 2 Belle City Incubator Co. . veers 25 sasnosapad panied aman fildiy - 
Universal Distributors. ..............0.0 vCole & Co. . . . : TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Dictograph Products C orp vee 22 , . 
FOOD PRODUCTS Green's Nursery Co , 20 VvVVAmerican Telephone & Telegraph Co....... 
VHenber Co.... resid ahnanwkeeaee aie ae 
VWWVThe Genesee Pure Food Co..........-.---- 2 Perfect Sales Co... 1... “TILIIIILIE! 24 TOMET NECESSITIES 
INSURANCE VPhiladeiphia Key ¢ og as cotcnahnGeedinbde A 8 Hinds & Co 
VJohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.. .. Philo SE PEED, 6 no segcveessentéubeoece pce alichapibeded habedee abs 
INVESTMENTS Wisconsin Incubator Goo 221.2 2000000000 Vi. B. Williams Co.....-.....0...c.0ccee2, 19 
L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co........ . MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IEWELRY, INSIGNIA, MEMORIALS ee Oe TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
VVVVAmerican Legion Emblem Division. ....... Tilenm Bros. Miz.Co....... = VVU. 8. Shipping Board... ..........seeee0. 21 
WvBaringuen Ween Cov ees ee coos 22 PATENT ATTORNEYS “eee 
rst Nat ate Me cccccccccececsesnces 
VVVB. Gutter & Sons... 22222222 VVJ. L. Jackson... .... pee ee tee 24 TYPEWRITERS 
VWvVVSanta Fe Watch Co.............--ceeeene VvWWWiLacey GRID. cv cccctcccccoceceveesses 22 VVVShipman Ward Mfg. Co.......... Back Cover 
V SERVICE er Ey ADVERTISERS Wits Us REGULARLY ror Over Stix MONTHS. THE VV Two, VVV THREE, VVVV Four 
THEY D FIVE STRIPERS ARE GROWING IN NUMBER, AND THE SIX STRIPERS ARE BEGINNING TO APPAR. THEY 
ADVERTISE We $ not sos Ld or fraudulent advertising, or any advertising of an eteetonstte nature. See “Our Platform,” ADVERTISE, 
issue of December 22. 1922. ers are to re} promptly any Situs on the part of an advertiser to make good any repre- ft 
LET'S sentation contained in an ad it in AMERICAN LEGION WEBKL' = ier = 
PATRONIZE Advertising rates: $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 1¢ ll (1 inch). THe ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 434 
Street, N. Y. City. 
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VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 
teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 
durability or quality of finished work. 

‘An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE apenas cover <, 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction k. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
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rat INOW 
and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


order. Just sign the cou- 


pon, send it to us and we 
will mail you our big catalog 
absolutely free. You will 
be amazed at the lib- 
erality of our offer, 
thebeauty andall 


Send the around excellence 
Cou of our type- 
writer. 
Today 
a 


You 


Factory 





Big Saving 
in 





this 


rwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
ter being made and sold 

by the manufacturers today. 
ard 4-row single shift key. 
board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 
all times. All the improvements and at- 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big catalog, 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory.” 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro 
duced at our Special Price, 


don’t have to do a thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 








in one day. PES o_ typewriter offer 
>: D = _ You have ten full days except to sign FREE TRIAL 
Dig DO ok Free as ae, irene and send in COUPON 
\ P ; ore deci 
Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will cmounae keep itt Saioure the coupon, ” i 
be sent free on ‘pyrene Ittells youall about test—see for yourself—make there _ Is F a Shipman-Ward Mfg - Co. 
oo eon of owning a STANDARD the Underwood prove its no obli- ? 2511 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
0 wi U! J £RWOOD; how and why this worth to you. Don’t take our gation . 
machine will last for years, saving many word for it—put the Under- r o Please send me FREE, all charges fully prepaid, 
dollars not gly in the purchase price but Wood before you and sce if ofufitiyhit’ NH cutaig UNDERWOOD "TE 
in its operation. . you don’t think it the great- ¢ TRIAL offer. 
Send in the coupon and let us send you this t t gr f 
fully illustrated book FREE without any obligation @St typewriter in ever gf _, It is understood that I am under no obligation whatevet 
whatever. offered. o and that this is to be sent without one cen* of cost to me. 
M4 NILES 0-5 Cogunncnsrux4cp-aaaede Saahaneine weldcinnes tio 4s Eee aa 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. a. 
“Typewriter porium” 2511 Shipman Bldg. a I 80 os ccnccesnesseeenececeswesess 40s hqus Re csuesereveennn 
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Montrose and Ravenswood Aves.. Chicago 








